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^  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  imparticU  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  ftUe.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotie 
precipice  of  ttUing  unbiaeeed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—meither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  Jf  he  telle  the  crimee 
of  great  men,  thep  fail  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  of  the  law;  if  he  teUe  them  of  virtuee,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attache  him  %oith  elander.  But  if  he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  eidee,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fkarleee.—Jin  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

POLITICS  AT  VERSAILLES. 

M.  Thiers  and  his  “  Constitutional”  allies,  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  centre  of  French  government  at  Versailles, 
instead  of  Paris,  have  not  lessened  its  theatrical  cha¬ 
racter.  More  than  one  of  the  correspondents  of  our 
daily  papers  have  called  attention  to  the  advantage,  as 
they  deem  it,  of  the  present  arrangement  by  which  the 
National  Assembly  is  allowed  to  carry  on  its  per¬ 
formances  without  interruption  from  the  loungers  in  the 
boulevards  and  the  politicians  of  the  cafes  in  Paris,  who, 
if  these  performances  were  engaged  in  within  their 
actual  sight  and  hearing  would  probably  before  now 
have  broken  open  the  doors  and  summarily  ejected  the 
venerable  statesmen  whose  priXMiedings,  however  enter¬ 
taining  to  themselves,  are  bringing  upon  France  more 
discredit  than  could  come  from  German  conquest  or  in- 
snrrection  in  the  capital ;  and  the  fact  is  true,  though  it 
may  hardly  bo  matter  for  congratulation.  If  ever  mob- 
intervention  were  justifiable,  it  would  be  in  the  present 
case,  when  the  majority  in  the  so-called  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  consistent  in  nothing  else,  is  wonderfully  consistent 
in  its  endeavours  to  throw  contempt  upon  the  name  of 
Republican  government,  the  form  of  Parliamentary  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  everything  else  that  is  honest  and  honour¬ 
able  in  the  theory  of  national  self-rule.  W^e  are  weary 
of  calling  attention  to  the  offensive  vagaries  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  Versailles  who  represent  nothing  but  the  most 
despicable  elements  in  French  political  life ;  but  the 
latest  exploits  of  these  worthy  senators  are  certainly 
in  excess  of  all  their  pre'vious  follies. 

It  is  strange  that  the  French,  so  admirably  realistic 
in  their  representations  upon  the  stage,  should  be  so  ab¬ 
surdly  theatrical  in  many  of  their  actual  doings.  The 
young  lady  who  watches  with  intense  delight  the  life¬ 
like  passion  and  the  accurate  death-throes  of  Violetta  at 
the  opera-house,  is  often  only  ridiculous  in  her  own 
ball-room  amours  and  boudoir  repentances ;  and  the 
heroes  oi petit  comSdie  are  generally  much  more  finished 
and  natural  than  their  counterparts  in  every-day  life. 
It  must  be  admitted,  at  any  rate,  that  such  farces  and 
burlesques  as  are  so  abundantly  produced  at  the  State 
Theatre  in  Versailles  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  night 
even  at  a  third-rate  playhouse  in  Paris.  M.  Thiers  wears 
his  imperial  robes  very  clumsily,  and  his  virtuous  bluster 
has  an  unreal  twang,  while  they  who  would  im¬ 
prove  their  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
ancien  righne  must  seek  it  anywhere  rather  than  among 
the  actual  representatives  of  that  defunct  institution 
who  rant  and  rave  in  the  Versailles  Assembly.  We 
doubt  whether  even  Rabagas  does  not  cut  a  better 
figure  on  the  stage  than  does  his  original  who  is  now 
in  disgrace  with  his  white-bearded  fellow-senators. 

Rabagas,  however,  is  the  hero  of  the  hour.  M.  Gam- 
betta  and  his  friends  of  the  Left  are  the  only  men  who 
held  any  respectable  ground  during  the  painfully  ridi¬ 
culous  discussions  that  arose  out  of  “  the  Changarnier 
interpellation  ”  last  Monday,  and  the  further  absurdities 
that  have  ensued  tend  to  bring  credit  upon  them  alone. 


M.  Gambetta  observed  a  wise  reticence  when  General 
Changarnier,  with  characteristic  and  almost  pardonable 
rancour,  called  upon  M.  Thiers  to  denounce  the  famous 
Grenoble  speech  that  he  had  already  as  good  as  condoned. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  others 
of  the  Right  should  have  jumped  at  this  occasion  for 
obtaining  either  a  severance  between  the  ex-Dictator  and 
the  President,  or  something  like  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
the  President  for  in  any  way  identifying  himself  with 
the  extreme  views  of  the  ex-Dictator.  M.  Thiers  even 
took  up  a  respectable  position  for  a  little  while.  Had 
he  persevered  in  his  refusal  either  to  justify  himself  or 
to  apologise  for  his  fraternisation  with  M.  Gambetta  he 
would  probably  have  triumphed,  and  the  Monarchical 
party  in  the  Assembly  might  have  received  a  check  to 
some  slight  extent^  corresponding  with  the  reverses  it 
has  experienced  in  the  country.  But  M.  Thiers  cannot 
be  obstinate  in  any  good  cause,  and  by  his  wavering  he 
has  brought  on  himself  all  the  embarrassments  that  at 
present  afflict  him.  It  was  doubtless  part  of  his  pro¬ 
gramme  to  waver  in  this  instance.  Had  he  not  done  so 
he  would  have  given  too  much  strength  to  the  Gambet- 
tist  faction  ;  he  might  even  have  found  himself  driven 
into  a  line  of  action  that  would  have  led  to  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  real  for  the  sham  Republic  that  now  exists  in 
France.  That  would  never  have  done,  as  it  might  have 
ended  in  his  supercession  by  a  youn^r  and  stronger  man 
than  himself.  So  he  faltered  after  his  wont.  He  tried  to 
humour  the  Monarchists  by  acceding  to  a  vote  by  which 
**the  National  Assembly,  oonfidiug  in  the  energy  of  the 
Government,  censured  the  words  pronounced  at  Gre- 
I  noble ;  ”  and  the  result  was  an  apparently  more  com¬ 
plete  victory  for  himself  and  a  strengthening  of  the  old 
antagonism  between  the  Bight  and  the  Left.  The  rest 
is  only  what  has  happened  over  and  over  again,  though 
we  are  assured  that  ‘Hhe  crisis  in  France”  is  greater 
than  it  has  ever  yet  been  under  the  Thiers  £)tat.  Of 
course  the  Right  has  snarled  and  barked  until  M.  Thiers 
has  threatened  to  resign.  Of  course  he  has  been 
implored  by  all  parties  to'  retain  his  office.  Of  course 
he  has  graciously  acceded ;  and,  of  course,  we  hear  that 
advantage  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Left  Centre  and  the 
other  sections  most  in  accord  with  M.  Thiers  for  the 
revival  of  the  old  projects  for  systematising  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  giving  to  the  President  a  more  clearly  defined 
position  as  head  of  a  more  orderly  Parliamentary 
arrangement.  If  there  were  the  least  likelih(x>d  of  these 
changes  being  effected,  or,  if  effected  by  the  Assembly, 
of  their  being  endorsed  by  the  people,  they  would  be 
worth  discussing.  But  M.  Thiers  will  sanction  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  will  not 
hear  of  it.  Nothing  satisfactory  to  M.  Thiers  will  be 
also  satisfactory  to  his  colleagues  or  subjects,  and  so  tho 
Thiers  Etat  will  bo  maintained.  How  long  it  will  last 
no  one  can  say ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  will  not  be 
abolished  by  tho  present  Assembly.  No  less  is  it  clear 
that  the  present  Assembly  is  in  no  mood  to  abolish 
itself..  Therefore,  France  is  doomed  to  a  continuance  of 
such  crises  ”  as  this  one, — harmless  enough  in  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  true,  seeing  that  they  only  add  contempt  to  an 
arrangement  that  is  already  as  contemptible  as  it  can 
be ;  but  by  no  means  harmless,  in  so  far  as  they  bring 
disgrace  upon  France  and  upon  Republicanism. 
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WAGES  AND  PRICES. 


to  increase  their 


prices  as  to  leave  them  the  same 
expectation  of  protit  as  thej  might  obtain  in  other 
trades.  If  the  expectation  of  profit  were  less  in  the 
bnilding  trade  than  in  other  trades,  capital  would  gra¬ 
dually  be  withdrawn  from  it  till  builders’  prices  rose.  If 
on  the  other  hand,  the  expectation  of  profit  were  greater 
than  in  other  trades,  capital  would  speedily  flow  towards 
it,  and  competition  would  bring  down  profits  to  the  com¬ 
mon  level.  Who,  then,  pays  for  the  recent  increase  of 
wages  in  the  London  building  trades  ?  The  answer  to 
this  is  plain.  It  can  be  no  other  than  those  who  con¬ 
sume  the  commodity  produced.  They  who  live  in 
London  houses  will  pay,  in  the  shape  of  increased  rents 
for  the  increased  cost  of  those  houses.  The  increase  in 
the  money  wages  of  the  carpenters,  masons,  Ac.,  of  the 


When  the  late  epidemic  of  strikes  was  quickly  spread- 
ing  from  trade  to  trade,  and  one  body  of  capitalists  after 
another  surrendered  to  the  demands  of  their  employ^ 
for  increased  money  wages  or  fewer  hours  of  labour,  or 
both,  the  hourgeoisis  of  England  looked  to  the  press  and 
current  literature  for  consolation,  and  found  it.  It  would 
have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  they  had  not.  Did  they 
not  pay  for  the  books  and  magazines  and  newspapers, 
which  were  bound  to  say  something  about  the  pro¬ 
gressing  economical  revolution  ?  and  should  not  that 
something  therefore  be  of  such  a  character  as— if 
not  to  keep  up  profits  to  the  old  level— at  least  to 
afford  a  balm  for  their  much  outraged  feelings  ? 

There  was  only  one  seeming  difficulty  in  the  way.  ^  .|T  l  j  u  i 

The  Balaam  who  was  called  upon  to  prophesv  had  “e‘ropolis  will  partly  Iw  paid  by  themselves  and  so  far 
to  extemporise  an  acquaintance  with  the  snbject :  but  „  I*  ^  **  advantage  will  be  merely  nominal, 

this  mattered  very  little.  The  caution  not  to  prophesy  P"*  P"*! 

unless  you  know  is  only  necessary  to  be  observed  when  .‘A®.*'  working  men  and  by  the  landlord  and 

those  to  whom  yon  prophesy  are  observant  and  have  a  fT  !u  who  hve  in  London,  and,  among  the 

good  memory.  If  they  are  not,  nothing  is  easier  than  letter  the  master  builders  themselves  It  will  thus 
for  the  oracle  to  vary  its  utterances  so  as  to  fit  all  the  ‘^®  vantage  gamed  by  the  building  trades  in 

possibilities  of  the  case,  or-what  is  more  prudent— all  *'’®*,‘‘  so  far  as  it  is  real  (that  is,  not  paid 

the  desired  possibilities.  How  this  has  been  done  in  the  themselv^),  was  ^ined  at  the  expose  of  the 

ease  before  us,  and  is  being  done  now,  is  worth  describing  'f  f  ‘’*®  metropolis.  The  master 

and  exposing  *  builders  contributed,  but  gua  consumers  or  bouses,  not 

The  consolation  offered  to  the  British  capitalist,  or,  producers  of  them.  Viewing  the  question  as  te- 

which  is  the  same  thing  viewed  in  another  Lpect,  the  ‘7®®“  “‘®  working  classes  as  a  wtole  and  the  capitdist 

solemn  warnings  hurled  at  the  British  workman,  were  "'•“i'®’  the  former  have  gained  and  the  latter 

of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  the  artisans  were 

cautioned  that,  if  they  embarrassed  their  employers  by  “ompenwted  by  the  increw^  rent  which  they  ^d 
asking  for  more  wages,  those  employers  wonlif  tunable  ‘?®'®  ”®“  f 

to  withstand  foreiln  competition,  and  that  the  trade  To  say,  however,  that  workinen  have  gain^  and  capi- 

would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  continental  manufac-  '"I*  ‘®  f®^  A 

turers.  “  English  workmen  but  imperfectly  realise  the  profit  fallen.  Thm  is  v^at  really  tek^pl^.^ 

I.*  u  •  j  a  •  1  X  -LI*  ,  in  the  remuneration  of  labour,  in  the  absence  or  improve- 

.lai  *  tai..  jLKifS.  MplXu iCl  b.1  .E~<1.  it~u  tb.  .hob, 

field  of  capital. 


order  to  bring  destruction  on  those  in  whose  mill  they 
worked,  would  pull  down  the  whole  fabric  of  British 
trade.  But  this  homily,  though  intended  to  influence  The  notion  that  capitalists  can  recoup  an  increwe  m 
the  wage  receivers,  was  not  taken  much  to  heart  by  general  money  wages  by  raising  general  prices  is  utterly 
them,  and  was  not  really  believed  in  by  those  of  the  ^aHacious.  It  assum^es  ^at  pncM  are  fixed  by  the  arbi- 

wage-paying  classes  who  put  it  forward.  The  doctrine  capitalists.  I*  *1^*  THpv 

which  the  employers  hugged  most  fondly,  and  which  “^y  endeavour  to  avoid  the  burthen  in  this 

they  still  seem  to  have  faith  in,  is  that  the  rise  of  money  dear  markef 

wages  will  neither  do  good  to  the  workmen  nor  hurt  ^  «®®  ^sult.  Persons  prefer  to  sell  in 

themselves.  The  laboirers  will,  according  to  this  ’’“y. 

theory,  have  more  coins  to  buy  that  which  they  desire ;  recently  done  m  thu  country,  “  ®”'‘’^™^r 

Vinf  i^ivAVT  «v,*ii  wvaa  1,..  ..ui..  X-  _ .-XU  xi.jL  and  exportation  discouraged.  Our  exports  no  longer 

pay  for  our  imports,  and  the  balance  has  to  be  paid  in 

to  the  increased  cost  of  labour ;  and  the  tr^e-nnion-  phrase,  the 

ists  w  ill  find  that  what  they  have  accomplished  at  great  against  This  effect  will  con  '“J®-  .  ,P  g 

ss.'ls.lbT'sr.Ha  “  bg  'sr.rSirb''.' « |.i 

sinirle  loaf  tha  mnrA  petition  of  capital  will  soon  bring  down  tne  rai©  oi 

^e  need  hardly  point  out  that  these  explanations  of  interest,  and  in  the  ^  awnm^heir 

the  effect  of  a  general  rise  of  money  wages  rannot  both  metals  will  ^nt.nue  tiU  P"®®.*^>" 

be  true.  They  are  mutually  destructive.  According  to  natural  level.  Not 'ess  certain  th^  the  l»w  of  ^ 
the  one  theory  the  capitalist  will  bo  mined  or  driven  out  stnt'os,  that  water  in  commnmca  i  g  of 

of  the  market.  According  to  the  other  the  rate  of  »  .1®’'®'..  the  economic  law  tb®*  the  general 

money  wages  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him ;  P7’®®®,?“  “  community  must,  in  .  Jl  When  any- 

and  our  o^ly  wonder  is  that,  if  the  employers  held  this  ‘^t  the  exports  pay  t»^tb®  >“P°^;  " 

aa  Ua  a _ ai,a„  a:a  *vaa  ««ii  akL*/«va«  aa,«.aIva«  thing  happens  which  necessitates  an  adjustmeni  oi 


doctrine  to  bo  true,  they  did  not  call  their  men  together 


and  ask  them  how  much 


1  noc  can  ineir  men  togetner  - o  —  - - tliA  nations 

they  would  have.  not  “PP?'^“"“®“t  of  the  metols  ^ong  th  ^ 

air  ooennatinn  W  ennee^dino,  of  tbe  commercial  world,  it  18  well  that  this  adj e 


deprive  trade-unions  of  their  occupation  by  conceding  ''“®  commercial  worm,  ns  interference  of 

on  all  occasions,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  asked  for,  any  rise  take  its  natural  oourae;  an  1Q44,  is 

: _ J  Vi  m_ _ X  xi. _ x_  xi..  x_*  .1*1  J  the  Rank  direetnra  in  the  interest  of  the  ACt  01  xcm 


in  money  wages  ?  To  put  the  men  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  strike,  and  still  more  to  lock  them  out, 
must — if  the  doctrine  we  are  examining  be  sound — be 
a  piece  of  gratuitous  cruelty. 

Is  there,  then,  no  basis  of  truth  in  this  notion  ?  Can¬ 
not  a  manufacturer  reimburse  himself  for  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  labour  by  raising  the  price  of  the  article  pro¬ 
duced  by  that  labour  ?  A  class  of  manufacturers  can 


the  Bank  directors  in  the  interest  -  . 

pregnant  with  great  mischief  to  the  commum  y,  7 
introducing  an  arbitrary  element  into  what  woul  o 
wise  proceed  in  a  way  that  could  be  clearly  foreseen. 

The  other  theory  of  the  effect  of  a  general  ***®®  ® 
wages — the  theory  which  warns  the  workman  ®  ,  * 

effect  of  foreign  competition— contains  about 

truth  as  that  which  we  have  just  examined.  Wor  m 


—  VXJMV  SMILfVPIAX  i  XA  VICWO  VX  XXAOiU  UXCV^  UU  t  VX  O  V/CXXX  C»a  j— - -  f  mmlOlTPg 

undonbtedlj  do  so  to  a  large  extent.  Let  ns  take,  for  in  any  particnlar  trade  may  demand  sneh  a  rate  o 
iostence,  the  case  of  the  London  building  trade.  Cmn-  as  to  make  it  cheapier  to  import  the  article  t  ey  m 
I>etition  will  undoubtedly  allow  the  master  builders  so  But  to  suppose  that  because  this  may  bappcii  in 
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trade  it  may  happen  in  all,  is  to  fall  into  a  fallacy  of 
“composition,”  When  we  say  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
import  goods  than  to  make  them  at  home  we  must  be 
taken  to  mean  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  make  other 
jroods  and  exchange  them  with  the  foreigner  for  the 
(roods  in  question.  This  cannot  happen  with  all  goods, 
or  we  should  have  nothing  left  to  give  the  foreigner 
for  them.  So  far  as  a  rise  of  general  wages  affects  the 
cost  of  all  articles  proportionately,  our  foreign  trade  is 
unaffected  by  it.  “  It  is  not  a  difference  in  the  absolute 
cost  of  production,”  says  Ricardo,  “  which  determines 
the  interchange,  but  a  oifference  in  the  comparative  cost. 
It  may  be  to  our  advantage  to  procure  iron  from  Sweden 
in  exchange  for  cotton,  even  although  the  mines  of 
England  as  well  as  her  manufactories  should  be  more 
productive  than  those  of  Sweden;  for  if  we  have  an 
advantage  of  one-half  in  cottons,  and  only  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  quarter  in  iron,  and  could  sell  our  cottons 
to  Sweden  at  the  price  which  Sweden  must  pay  for 
them  if  she  produced  them  herself,  we  should  obtain 
our  iron  with  an  advantage  of  one-half,  as  well  as  our 
cottons.”  From  this  little  piece  of  elementary  political 
economy  it  is  clear  that  our  export  trade  is  altogether 
untouched  by  any  rise  of  wages  which  leaves  the  cost 
of  production  of  our  manufactures  relatively  the  same 
as  before.  The  talk  about  the  ”  serious  odds  against 
which  our  industrial  establishments  have  to  contend  ” 
can  impose  on  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  economical  science.  Indeed,  without  such 
a  knowledge,  the  fact  that  those  countries  in  which 
general  wages  are  highest  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
commercial  world  must  strike  the  most  ignorant. 

We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  expose  Mr 
Brassey’s  attempt  to  make  things  pleasant  all  round  by 
propounding  the  consolatory  doctrine  that  the  efficiency 
of  labour  varies  directly  writh  the  amount  of  wages. 
That  this  is  true  as  between  different  workmen  follows 
from  the  tendency  of  profits  to  equality  on  all  portions 
of  capital.  But  to  argue  from  this  that  a  general  rise 
of  wages  will  result  in  a  general  increase  of  the  efficiency 
of  labour  is  so  gross  a  piece  of  bad  reasoning  that  it 
needs  but  to  be  stated  plainly,  and  is  altogether  unde¬ 
serving  of  formal  refutation. 


MR  AYRTON’S  PARK  RULES. 

The  bitterest  enemies  of  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  cannot  deny  that  he  is  endowed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  a  certain  rude  daring,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  synonymous  with  courage,  and  yet  may  be  fitly 
enough  described  as  the  raw  material  of  that  virtue. 
But  although  Mr  Ayrton’s  bravery  perhaps  partakes 
largely  of  the  nature  of  a  brute  passion,  and  is  but 
very  slightly  tempered  with  discretion,  not  to  speak  of 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  it  is  not  the  less 
genuine  on  that  account.  There  are  few  men  more  ven¬ 
turesome  than  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and 
none  who  court  conflict  with  forces  so  obviously 
superior  to  any  they  can  command.  Almost  universally 
unpopular  with  all  classes  of  the  community,  his  posi¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  weak  and  insecure,  and, 
nevertheless,  he  is  continually  involving  himself  in 
quarrels  that  w^ould  bring  political  ruin  on  the  boldest 
and  most  respected  of  his  colleagues.  No  sooner  is  he 
out  of  one  scrape  than  he  enters  into  another;  and 
hitherto  he  has  successfully  fought  his  way  through  all. 
It  seems  at  first  sight  difficult  to  explain  the  singular 
immunity  that  Mr  Ayrton  enjoys.  It  is  natural  that 
Mr  Gladstone  should  shrink  from  dismissing  any 
of  his  Ministers,  as  by  doing  so  he  would  be  passing 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  his  own  selection,  and 
openly  acknowledging  that  one  department  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  bad  been  insufferably  mismanaged.  But  if  we 
consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  aggravation  he  has 
received,  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  arising  from  this  cause  alone,  appears  utterly 
insufficient  in  itself  to  account  for  the  maintenance  of  Mr 
Ayrton  in  office.  There  may  well  be  other  reasons  that 
deter  Mr  Gladstone  from  proceeding  to  extremities  with 
such  a  man.  Indeed,  w;e  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 


although  the  whole  Cabinet  stood  somewhat  in  dread  of 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  A  savage.  Berserker-^ 
like  capacity  for  rage  and  fury  is  still,  it  would  seem,  a 
power  in  this  civilised  age,  and  few  cultivated  and  refined 
men  would  willingly  incur  the  risk  of  a  scrimmage  with 
Mr  Ayrton.  There  are  scores  of  creatures,  mostly  vermin, 
whose  vicious  tempers  give  them  a  decided  advantage  in 
an  encounter  with  more  powerful  and  nobler  animals  of 
a  milder  disposition.  Protected  partly  by  their  insigni¬ 
ficance,  and  partly  by  their  inveterate  propensity  to 
scratch  and  bite,  creatures  of  this  description  often  mako 
themselves  formidable  nuisances.  Then,  however,  their 
doom  is  sealed;  for  if  once  it  is  resolved  that  strong 
measures  must  be  adopted,  their  extinction  is  found  to 
be  a  comparatively  easy  and  safe  undertaking. 

It  is  not  alone  by  his  savage  vehemence  and  virulenco 
that  Mr  Ayrton  is  distinguished  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  he  does  not  rely  solely  on  these  qualities^ 
to  carry  him  through  all  the  difficulties  into  which  his 
reckless  daring  leads  him.  He  ekes  out  the  lion’s  skin, 
or  rather  the  bear’s  skin,  in  which  he  struts  about,  with, 
a  large  piece  of  very  fine  fox’s  fur.  The  prosecutions 
against  the  Hyde-park  orators  for  a  breach  of  the  roles 
he  has  contrived  so  cunningly  to  tack  on  to  the  Royal 
Parks  and  Gardens  Regulations  Bill,  re-open  the  historjr 
of  a  transaction  which  would  seem  to  show  that  ths 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  is  too  clever  by  half  for 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  and  the  House  of  Commons 
combined.  It  is  just  possible,  of  course,  that  he  may 
have  over-reached  himself  on  this  occasion,  but  up  to  the 
present  moment,  we  are  glad  to  say,  he  exhibits  no 
symptom  of  a  desire*  to  retreat.  Never  before  in  his 
career  has  Mr  Ayrton  pitted  himself  against  opponents 
more  worthy  of  his  steel,  or  better  qualified  to  bear 
up  against  his  somewhat  obsolete  and  barbarous  style  of 
fighting.  The  ground  on  which  the  combat  is  to  take 
place  is  of  Mr  Ayrton’s  own  choosing, — perhaps,  we 
ought  to  say  it^isof  his  own  making, — and  all  things 
considered  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  contending 
parties  are  not  unequally  matched.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  will  stand  up 
till  Mr  Odger  and  his  friends  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
trying  whether  they  cannot  knock  him  down. 

But  we  cannot  look  upon  this  battle  as  a  matter  that 
merely  concerns  the  individuals  immediately  engaged  in. 
it.  Whichever  side  wins,  the  result  unfoitunately  will 
be  about  equally  unsatisfactory  to  the  nation.  The  publia 
respect  for  constituted  authority  must,  it  seems  to  us, 
suffer  serious  injury  in  any  possible  issue  the  case  can 
have.  If  Mr  Ayrton  succeed  in  vindicating  before  the 
courts  of  justice  his  claim  to  enact  a  penal  code  of  rules 
that  has  never  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  grievously  to  blame  for  in¬ 
vesting  him,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  with  any  such 
authority.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  prosecu¬ 
tions  he  has  instituted  fail,  they  will  be  regaraed,  and 
justly,  as  a  glaring  instance  of  an  attempt  to  assumt* 
illegal  powers  by  the  Executive.  It  is  difficult  to  say* 
which  of  these  decisions  would  most  tend  to  shake 
public  confidence  in  the  Government,  and  the  distrust 
they  are  both  eminently  calculated  to  create  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  present  Government,  but  would 
attach  more  or  less  to  all  succeeding  Governmentt^ 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  abandonment  of  the  prose¬ 
cutions  would  have  a  no  less  disastrous  effect,  and  even 
if  this  were  followed  by  the  downfall  of  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works,  the  Ministry  could  not  by  this 
cheap  sacrifice  relieve  itself  of  the  responsibility  it  has 
already  incurred  in  not  arresting  Mr  Ayrton’s  hand  at 
an  earlier  stage.  Seeing  that  the  Government  has 
allowed  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  proceed  so 
far  as  he  has  done,  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  must 
be  held  to  be  accessories  in  this  action,  whether  before 
or  after  the  fact  matters  little.  The  dilemma  into  whicU 
Mr  Ayrton  has  brought  the  Government  is  one  fron» 
which  it  cannot  possibly  escape  without  a  grave  loss  of 
dignity  and  prestige.  There  is  evidently  nothing  to  be 
gained  through  prolonging  the  existing  state  of  affaii  s,  by 
which,  as  the  Times  has  very  truly  remarked,  “  Govern¬ 
ment  is  stultified;  the  magistracy  is  discr^ted^  and 
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Parliament  is  made  to  appear  ridiculous.”  Suspense,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  doubly  damaging,  for  delay  will 
only  increase  the  mischief  that  has  already  been  done, 
and  render  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  re-establish  con¬ 
fidence  in,  and  respect  for,  our  system  of  government. 
The  situation  is  the  most  trying  that  the  Gladstone 
Ministry  has  ever  been  placed  in,  and  if  its  existence 
be  not  at  stake,  then  it  would  even  seem  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself  may  be  subjected  to  a  severe  ordeal. 
Thus  “great  events  from  trivial  causes  spring.” 

Besides  the  Government,  Parliament,  and  the  public, 
there  is  another  important  interest  concerned  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question  in  d^ute  between  Mr  Ayrton 
and  the  Hyde-park  orators.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  appointed  Banger  of  Hyde- 
park  under  the  Act  of  last  year,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  is  a  part  of  his  duties  in  this  capacity  to  see  that 
the  rules  drawn  up  by  Mr  Ayrton  are  duly  observed, 
and  to  order  the  park-keepers  under  him  to  arrest  all 
persons  who  seek  to  contravene  them.  It  is  true  his 
Royal  Highness  has  not  yet  exercised  this  power,  or,  to 
put  it  otherwise,  has  not  yet  discharged  this  function  of 
his  office.  If  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  been  a  zealous 
and  active  Ranger,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  case  might 
have  become  more  complicated  and  irritating  than  it  is. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  that  induced  his 
Royal  Highness  to  abstain  from  interfering  to  prevent 
a  breach  of  Mr  Ayrton’s  rules,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  passivity  shows  a  wise  prudence.  So  long 
as  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  regarding  the  validity 
of  these  rules,  the  Royal  Ranger  will  certainly  do 
well  to  adhere  to  the  course  of  masterly  inaction 
which  he  has  hitherto  observed  with  commendable 
'Strictness.  The  existence  of  that  doubt,  and  it  is 
'not  confined  to  the  orators  whom  Mr  Ayrton  is  pro¬ 
secuting,  but  is  shared  by  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  facts  bearing  on  the  strange  and  discreditable 
’history  of  the  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens  Regu¬ 
lations  Act,  is  of  itself  abundant  condemnation  of  the 
.bungling  legislation  on  this  subject  that  has  resulted 
from  the  conjoint,  though  probably  in  some  measure 
antagonistic,  efforts  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
the  Government,  and  Parliament ;  and  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  a  pity  if  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  also  got  into  trouble  with  it. 


THE  LONDON  POLICE. 

The  broad  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  police  force  has 
-all  but  mutinied  is  sufficiently  clear.  What,  however, 
are  the  exact  merits  of  the  case, — how  far  Colonel  Hen¬ 
derson  is  to  blame,  or  how  far  his  men, — it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  Information  is,  as  was  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  studiously  withheld  ;  and  the  semi-official  “news  ” 
which  appears  in  the  papers  is  all  but  valoeless.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  we  have  passed  through  a  very 
serious  crisis ;  and  also  that  the  matter  is  far  from  being 
so  completely  “  settled  ”  as  Mr  Bruce’s  favourite  news¬ 
papers  would  have  us  believe.  One  hundred  and  ten 
mien,  it  seems,  have  been  dismissed  ;  one  has  been  prose¬ 
cuted  and  imprisoned ;  and  several  others  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  against.  The  strength  of  the 
force  is  a  little  over  8,000,  and  it  is  consequently  easy 
enough  to  see  that  a  disaffection  which  results  in  the 
dismissal  of  one  man  in  every  eighty  is  no  small  matter. 
Dismissal  thus  wholesale  is  little  short  of  decimation. 
Of  course  the  Government  papers  think  that  such 
**  wholesome  severity  ”  is  more  than  justified  by  the 

serious  nature  ”  of  the  revolt,  which  they  in  the  same 
breath  declare  to  have  been  “  limited  ”  and  “  unimpor¬ 
tant and  the  Echo  more  especially  is  wild  with  delight, 
and  more  than  usually  fulsome  in  its  wild  laudation  of 
Mr  Bruce  and  Mr  Bruce’s  nominee.  Colonel  Henderson. 
And  yet  even  the  Echo  finds  it  hard  to  explain  away 
such  facts  ns  are  at  present  matter  puhUci  juris.  It 
seems  that  for  a  long  time  the  police  force  has  been 
very  dissatisfied.  One  of  the  points  at  issue  was  the 
scale  of  wages.  Repeated  applications  for  an  increase  of 
salary  were  treated  with  studied,  contempt.  But,  unfor¬ 


tunately  for  Colonel  Henderson,  the  police  in  this  matter 
had  the  public  with  them,  and  the  ultimate  result  was 
that  the  scale  of  wages  had  to  be  increased.  Had  the 
very  reasonable  request  of  the  men  for  a  few  extra 
shillings  been  met  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  all  might  have 
been  well.  But  the  police  authorities  seem  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  any  attempt  at  “  combination  ”  on  the  part  of 
the  men  as  being  in  itself  an  offence  against  discipline  * 
and,  picking  out  one  of  the  leaders  and  organisers  of 
the  agitation,  named  Goodchild,  they,  by  way  of  punish¬ 
ment,  transferred  him  to  another  division.  Goodchild 
refused  to  be  transferred,  and  was  consequently  at  once 
dismissed  the  force.  As'soon  as  his  dismissal  was  known 
the  so-called  revolt  began.  It  showed  itself  chiefly  at 
Bow-street,  where  the  men  paraded  for  night  duty  re¬ 
fused  to  move.  The  Assistant-Commissioner,  who  was 
at  once  sent  for,  explained  to  the  malcontents  Uiat  Good- 
child  had  been  dismissed,  not  for  being  “  a  delegate,” 
but  for  insubordination.  It  is  also  said  that  Colonel 
Labalmondiere  assured  the  men  that  if  they  would  at 
once  go  upon  duty,  the  whole  matter  would  be  at  an 
end.  Whether  he  said  as  much  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  understood  to  imply  as  much.  And  the  subse¬ 
quent  dismissal  of  more  than  a  hundred  men  has  about 
it  a  vindictive  look. 

That  the  police  had  serious  gp'ounds  for  disaffection 
hardly  any  one  now  appears  to  doubt.  Their  work 
was  very  hard.  Their  pay  was  miserably  small.  Even 
at  present,  under  the  revised  and  more  liberal  scale, 
it  is  far  from  liberal.  But  tbe  scanty  pay  w'as  the 
least  ^evance.  One  very  sore  point  with  the  force  was 
that  duties  had  been  put  upon  it  which  tended  to  make 
it  ridiculous  and  even  unpopular.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  new  Licensing  Act,  it  is  certain  that  Mr  Bruce’s 
famous  cab  regulations,  with  their  wonderful  code  of 
tin  flags,  gave  the  force  an  infinitude  of  trouble,  and 
made  the  men  very  dissatisfied  with  their  duty.  Nor  is 
Mr  Bruce  alone  to  blame.  Report — never  altogether 
wrong — asserts  that  under  Colonel  Henderson  the  life  of 
a  policeman  has  become  almost  intolerable.  A  vast 
amount  of  military  drill  goes  on,  which  tries  and  annoys 
tbe  men,  takes  up  valuable  time,  and  is  of  no  manner  of 
use.  Helmets  have  been  invented,  and  with  them  a 
truncheon  case  so  improved  that  nothing  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  to  get  the  truncheon  into  it,  except  it  be  to  get 
the  truncheon  out.  But  apart  from  the  drill  and  the 
helmets  and  the  truncheons,  it  seems  that  the  force  has 
been  administered  in  a  martinet  spirit,  as  contrasted 
with  which  the  rule  of  the  late  Chief  Commissioner  must 
appear  a  reign  of  Saturn.  The  men,  it  is  said,  have 
b^n  fined  and  suspended,  and  subjected  to  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  annoyances.  The  police-barracks  have 
become  barracks  in  reality,  and  the  administration  of 
the  force  has  been  such  as  to  produce  the  minimum  of 
result  with  the  maximum  of  friction,  and  to  demonstrate, 
if  needs  were  for  any  such  proof,  how  useless  and  worse 
than  useless  is  military  discipline  when  it  overdoes  itself, 
and  confounds  red  tape  witn  order  and  pipeclay  with 
efficiency.  No  doubt  Colonel  Henderson  has,  as  the 
Echo  assures  us,  no  other  object  in  life  than  to  reuder 
the  force  efficient.  But  it  is  sad  to  think  how  bitterly 
he  must  be  disappointed.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  the  force  has  steadily  gone  on  from 
worse  to  worse.  The  London  streets  were  never  so 
unsafe  as  they  are  just  now.  There  were  never  so 
many  seiious  crimes  undetected.  And,  which  is  not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  matter,  the  police  force  gene¬ 
rally  never  bore  a  lower  character  than  it  bears  at 
present.  Upon  all  these  points  the  police  force  contrasts 
very  disadvantageonsly  with  the  fire  brigade.  Like  our 
policemen,  our  fire  brigade  men  want  more  pay,  and  com¬ 
plain  bitterly  of  overwork.  But,  looking  to  the  force 
itself,  we  find  that  the  men  are  proud  of  Captain  Shaw, 
and  that  Captain  Shaw  is  with  good  reason  proud  of 
his  men ;  that  discipline  is  not  obtrusive,  but  yet  absolute ; 
that  the  men  are  thoroughly  well  affected,  active,  efficient, 
and  earnest ;  and  that  all  those  good  qualities  are 
heightened  and  intensified  by  a  very  pronounced  esprit 
de  corps.  We  will  not  go  through  the  parallel  step  by 
step.  Possibly  the  Metropolitan  police  force  may  be 
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prond  of  Colonel  HendersoD.  Bat  even  Colonel  Hen-  -nArrT  >rAT»o  m-oTAT 

derson  himself  can  hardly  at  present  bo  very  proud  of.  PAUL  MAI  S  TxvIAL. 

his  men.  ,  ^  ,  The  feeling  with  which  most  Englishmen  regard  the 

Apart  ^together  from  the  question  of  the  prewnt  jg  one  of  utter  helplessness  in  the  presence  of  a  mys- 
ontbreak,  the  more  general  qnestion  of  the  ^ministration  tenons  dispensation.  A  judge  never  s^ms  to  be  so  con- 
of  thepohce  foroeisa  very  serious  one.  It  ,s  an  alto-  goioas  of  &  importance  as  when  be  is  enlightening  a 
«tber  msteken  economy  to  carry  mto  he  management  Wdered  jury  u^n  some  peculiarly  absurd  propositfon 
of  ScoUand-yard  that  spint  of  penny-wMe  economy  for  of  law.  The  jhdi^l  wig  is  gravel/  shaken,  Lfas  the 
which  Mr  Bm<»  s  coUeagnra  are  so  unfortunately  noton-  gentence  is  finished,  an  amused  smife  rests  on  the  &oe  of 


are  far  from  slight,  the  judge,  as  much  as  to  say,  »  Yon  would  not  think  it. 
He  must  be  able-bodied  and  m  sound  healt^  He  must  ggntleihen,  hut  it  is  law.”  The  juiy  sit  mostly  with  an 
have  no  smal  am<mnt  of  intelligence.  He  must  air  of  perplexity,  sometimes  of  indignation,  as  when  they 
absolutely  honest  and  t^^orthy.  And,  ahov^ll,  he  expect  to  take  a  part  in  a  tragedy,  and  find  themselves 
must  have  const  erab  e  forbearance  and  tact.  When  all  engaged  in  a  farce.  Generally  a  trial  for  murder  is  the 
these  requirements,  which  are  far  from  overatotod,  am  most  serious  and  painful  experience  for  a  juiyman,  as  he- 
taken  into  acconn^  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  m  the  holds  in  his  hands  the  scalra  of  life  and  death ;  rarely,, 
veiy  falsMt  of  dl  false  eco^mies  to  hire  our  constables  the  more  rarely  the  better,  the  trial  is  a  comedy,  m 
in  the  cheapest  market.  Our  pohee  are,  in  a  certain  ^hioh  only  one  termination  is  possible.  The  BngUsh 
sense,  an  insurance,  and  to  insure  m  a  rotten  office  crime  called  *'  murder  ”  is  a  piece  of  pure  judge-made 
tocanse  its  premiums  are  two  or  three  per  cent,  lower  than  and  it  is  probably  the  most  inelegant,  if  not 

those  of  other  establishments,  IS  the  very  acme  of  penny-  intrinsically  the  worst  piece  of  judge-made  law  that 
wae  and  pound-^li^  policy.  If  we  are  to  have  an  has  ever  been  produced.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive 


efficient  and  trustworthy  force — which  at  present  we 
have  not  got — we  must  pay  the  men  well,  and  must  also 
have  a  liberal  system  of  superannuation.  One  man,  if 
only  he  be  big  enough  and  strong  enou^,  does  for  a 
soldier  quite  as  well  as  does  another.  But  one  man 
does  not  do  as  well  as  another  for  a  constable,  nor  will 
Colonel  Henderson  find  it  easy  to  replace  the  hundred 
and  ten  men  whom  he  has  so  summary  dismissed.  The 
police  force  onght  as  far  as  possible  to  be  made  a  career, 
and,  above  all,  there  onght  to  be  in  it  a  wise  system  of 
snperannnation.  The  system  of  superannuation  at 
present  in  force  in  the  Metropolitan  force  is  such  that 
Methusaleh  himself  would  have  but  scant  chance  of  a 


crime,  ranging  through  the  whole  gamut  of  guilt,  from 
the  trumpery  so-call^  **  tragedy  of  Chelsea  up  to  the  > 
full  blown  atrocity  of  a  Manning  or  Palmer.  It  embraces 
the  weak-minded  creatures  whose  nerves  are  not  equaL 
to  the  shook  of  the  small  disappointments  of  life,  the^- 
delirious  women  who  in  momento  of  agony  and  shame - 
destroy  the  living  signs  of  their  social  degradation,  the 
raving  drunkard  whose  unsteady  hand  sometimes  deala 
death  to  his  neighbour,  not  seldom  to  himself,  the  vie-  - 
tims  of  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  passion,  as  well  as 
the  cold-blooded  fiends  who  throw  their  victims  to  the 
pigsty  for  the  sake  of  a  little  gold.  Thoughtless  writers 
visit  on  the  head  of  the  unlucky  Home  Secretary  for  the 


pension.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  men  get  dis-  time  being  the  blame  of  the  anomalies  that  must  result 


heartened.  And  when  they  find  that  their  attempts  by 
perfectly  legitimate  means  to  get  their  grievances,  or 
what  they  “conceive  to  be  their  grievances,  redressed 
are  treated  as  a  serious  offence  they  become,  equally 
naturally,  insubordinate.  Had  the  recent  disaffection 


gling  li 
n,  whi< 


from  such  bungling  law.  Upon  his  head  are  poured  the- 
vials  of  sarcasm,  which  ought  in  justice  to  descend  uponi 
our  absurd  definition  of  murder.  With  such  a  law  of 
murder  as  we  possess,  no  Home  Secretary  could  nve 
satisfaction,  and  no  system  of  appeal  could  do  more  than 
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as  we  possess,  no  Home  Secretary  could 
^ion,  and  no  system  of  appeal  could  do  more  tha 


amongst  the  police  been  met  in  a  proper  spirit  all  would  check  some  of  the  grosser  abuses  flowing  from  an  un- 
have  been  weU.  Unfortunately,  the  authorities  of  workable  definition. 


Scotland-yard  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  disabuse 
themselves  of  the  notion  that  a  policeman  who  combines 
with  his  fellows  to  gain  an  increase  of  pay  is,  ij>80  facto, 
guilty  of  mutiny.  A  policeman  has  as  much  right  to 
combine  as  any  one  else.  But  he  has  no  right — or, 
rather,  such  right  as  he  claims  is  against  all  public 
policy — to  suddenly  strike.  Had  the  whole  force  given 
the  required  forty  days’  notice  it  would  have  acted 
wisely.  The  refusal,  however,  of  a  small  number  of 
men  to  discharge  their  duty  was  a  blander,  and  it  is  a 
bluuder  which  Colonel  Henderson  and  his  apologists 
have  turned  to  good  account.  Meantime  it  yet  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  we  are  out  of  the  wood.  The  wholesale 
dismissal  of  more  than  a  hundred  men  has  been  a  piece 


In  framing  a  definition  of  murder,  one  thing  ought  to^ 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  punishment  of  murder  is  death,, 
and  therefore  nothing  ought  to  be  called  murder*' 
which  we  are  not  prepared  to  visit  with  death.  This  is  - 
a  sii^le  dictate  oi  common  sense.  To  collect  a  heap- 
of  dif^rent  offences,  calling  them  murder,  and  giving  to* 
some  the  punishment  of  death,  to  others  a  week’s  im#- 
prisonment,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  law  to  do> 
such  a  thing,  to  fritter  away  the  powerful  moral  senti¬ 
ment  that  grows  around  any  ^ave  offence.  It  para¬ 
lyses  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  sentence  of 
the  court  becomes  a  mere  formal  prelude  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  must  take  place  in  the  Home  Secretary’s  office, 
and  the  scandal  is  exhibited  that  not  one  half  the 


of  unnecessary  harshness,  and  will  only  exasperate  the  sentences  of  death  pronounced  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
rebellious  spirit  which  it  is  intended  to  crush.  What  is  a  court  of  justice  are  really  carried  into  execution.  For 
needed  is  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  made  the  sub-  this  evil  there  is  but  one  remedy— to  call  nothing 
jectofa  full  and  complete  inquiry.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  murder  but  what  we  mean  to  punish  with  death,  and 
there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  our  police  force  is  mis-  to  hang  every  one  who  is  condemned.  An  entire  recon- 


managed.  This  impression  cannot  be  too  soon  cleared 
up.  Under  Sir  Richard  Mayne  the  force  was  as  efficient 
as  is  the  fire  brigade  under  Captain  Shaw.  Good  officers 


this  evil  there  is  but  one  remedy — to  call  nothing 
murder  but  what  we  mean  to  punish  with  death,  and 
to  hang  every  one  who  is  condemned.  An  entire  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  definition  of  murder  is,  therefore,  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what  changes 
should  be  made.  For  one  thing,  it  is  high  time  to  give 


make  good  naen.  And  it  may  turn  out,  after  all,  that  our  np  the  form  of  sentencing  women  to  death  for  killing 
London  police  have  been  more  sinned  a^inst  than  their  new-born  babes.  For  years  past  no  such  sentence 
Binning.  Should  it  after  all  be  proyed  that  it  is  the  men  ijgcu  carried  out,  and  we  maj  confidently  say,  who- 
who  have  been  to  blame,  we  shall  even  thus  only  gain  ever  mav  hannen  to  be  at  the  Home  Office,  no  woman 


who  have  been  to  blame,  we  shall  even  thus  only  gain  ever  may  happen  to  be  at  the  Home  Office,  no  woman 
an  additional  argument  for  the  claims  for  urging  which  ever  be  hanged  for  infanticide.  We  have,  therefore, 
Goodchild  was,  in  the  veriest  spirit  of  a  pettjr  barracks-  to  make  our  choice,  whether  we  shall  continue  to  bring 
martinet,  summarily  and  ignominiously  punished.  To  the  administration  of  justice  into  contempt  by  system- 


yield  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  and  then  to  punish 
their  delegates,  gave  sad  proof  of  little-mind^ness. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  exasperation  of  the  force,  if 
the  treatment  of  Goodchild  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
administration  of  Scotland-yard  under  the  new  regime. 


atically  setting  aside  its  decisions,  or  whether  a  new 
crime  shall  be  made  with  a  more  suitable  punishment  for 
the  cases  where  mothers  kill  their  children  at  birth.  Wo 
have  flo  doubt  such  a  change  would  bo  resisted.  Persona 
who  have  no  closer  relations  to  a  case  of  infanticide  than 
reading  about  it  in  the  papers  really  are  not  aware  ot 
their  own  feeling^.  In  the  abstract,  and  as  a  hrutum 
fulmev,  they  vigorously  support  the  punishment  of 
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death  ;  but  throw  upon  them  the  responsibilitj  of  dealing 
with  any  caae,  with  all  its  concomitant  circumstances, 
and,  in  no  case,  would  they  actually  carry  out  the  threat. 
Their  imagination  misleads  them;  and  perverts  the 
course  of  justice. 

Still  more  indefensible  is  the  inclusion  of  suicide  in 
murder.  Much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  State  is  altogether  stepping  out  of  its  sphere  in 
punishing  attempted  suicide,  for,  of  course,  when  the 
noi’diBant  crime  is  accomplished  the  criminal  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  judges.  It  might  be  urged  with 
g:reat  force  that  the  threat  of  punishment  can  have  no 
effect  upon  the  man  who  fears  not  death,  and  braves  the 
terrors  of  the  unseen  world.  The  idea  that  a  man  who 
is  prepared  for  death  will  be  terrified  by  the  prospect  of 
fi  fortnight’s  imprisonment,  even  although  that  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  infliction  of  the  chaplain’s  lectures,  is  too 
ridiculous.  It  is  said  that  a  man  can  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own,  and  surely,  if  anything  belongs  to  himself, 
it  is  his  own  life.  But  even  assuming,  which  is  more 
than  doubtful,  that  a  man’s  neighbours  have  any  right 
to  prevent  his  leaving  this  world,  it  is  too  absurd  to 
treat  him  as  a  would-be  murderer.  See  bow  one  blunder 
leads  to  another.  We  have  said  that  the  English 
law  of  murder  is  probably  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of 
workmanship  of  the  sort  in  the  civilised  world,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that,  in  some  respects,  the  law  of  conspiracy 
will  not  compare  with  it.  Two  persons  agree  to  commit 
suicide  together,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  to  commit 
suicide  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means,  and 
this  is  called  a  conspiracy.  It  might  just  as  well  be  said 
that  if  two  friends  arrange  to  go  to  St  Paul’s  on  the 
same  day,  that  th^  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
visit  St  Paul’s.  This  notion  of  conspiracy  is  applied  to 
suicide,  and  leads  to  the  following  comical  result.  Nagel 
shoots  Mai,  without  killing  him,  and  then  kills 
himself.  Mai  is  thereupon  tried  for  the  murder 
of  a  man  who  killed  himself,  because  *  he  shot 
Mai  without  accomplishing  his  death.  To  suppose 
that  Mai,  if  he  had  been  found  technically  guilty,  would 
have  been  hanged,  is  too  absurd  an  idea  to  1^  enter¬ 
tained.  The  judge  opened  a  door  of  escape  by  saving 
that  unless  the  act  was  joint  in  pursuance  oi  a  joint 
design,  they  should  find  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The 
jury  t  )ok  the  hint,  and  the  elaborate  farce,  of  which  by 
far  too  much  has  been  heard,  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  silly  boy  is  now  sent  about  his  business,  wiser,  let 
tis  hope,  though  we  don’t  think  he  is  likely  to  have  a 
high  opinion  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  England. 

We  have  escaped  the  scandal  of  a  conviction,  but  this 
is  not  the  only  case  where  the  law  of  murder  may  be 
brought  into  discredit.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  law-books, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  good  law,  that  if  a  man  shoot  at  a 
hen,  with  the  object  of  stealing  it,  and  accidentally  kill  a 
man  whom  he  did  not  see,  it  is  murder.  To  be  sure,  the 
killing  was  an  accident,  and  the  shooting  of  the  hen  was 
not  murder ;  but  those  who  stop  at  this  point  know 
little  of  the  profound  science  of  the  law.  Stealing  a 
hen,  if  not  murder,  is  at  all  events  felony;  and  it 
is  done  with  malice  aforethought ;  now  take  the  “  malice 
nforethought  ”  from  the  hen,  add  the  “  killing  ” 
from  the  man,  and  behold  you  have  got  the  crime  of 
murder — killing  (a  man)  with  malice  aforethought  (to 
wit,  the  hen).  Francatelli  was  an  ingenious  cook,  but 
his  art  never  reached  the  sublime  height  of  this  legal 
recipe  for  making  murder.  In  a  well-known  recitation, 
an  Oxford  student  is  made  to  prove  by  logic  that  a  jack- 
pie  was  a  pigeon,  and  is  rewarded,  for  his  cleverness, 
with  a  horse-chestnut,  wheu  he  expected  a  chestnut 
horse.  But  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  no  comic 
writer  ever  imagined  such  a  delightful  piece  of  logical 
chaff  as  this  murder-theory  of  the  sages  of  the  law. 
The  reasoning  about  the  hen,  if  a  trifle  more  humorous, 
is  not  a  whit  more  absurd,  than  trying  a  man  for  murder 
because  bis  companion  shot  him.  The  English  are  a 
patient  people,  and  patience  is  a  virtue  ;  will  they^ stand 
such  nonsense  for  ever  ? 


HOME  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

The  French,  naturally  discreet,  and  even  reverent  in 
regard  to  the  domestic  life  of  foreigners,  are  verv 
gossipping,  and  very  bitter  in  their  gossip,  about  their 
own:  whatever  is  honourable  and  serious  in  French 
life  modestly  seeks  the  shade  and  is  silent.  The  wit 
ascribed  to  the  French  people  shows  itself  more  esne 
cially  in  the  careless  manner  with  which  they  diaplav 
and  exaggerate  their  frivolities  and  their  vices,  as  if  it 
pleased  them  to  see  the  lorgnettes  of  strangers*  gravely 
broug-ht  to  bear  upon  what  are  often  merely  des  charges 
d' atelier.  The  effect  of  this  frolicsomeness,  notably  in 
regard  to  England,  is  to  prevent  sympathy  and  accord 
between  two  nations  which  have  many  interests  in 
common.  And  to  this  cause  of  the  disesteem  and  dis¬ 
trust  which  prevail  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  must 
be  added  the  character  of  French  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture,  which,  adapting  itself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
taste  of  its  readers,  would  seem  to  be  a  criterion  for  the 
taste  and  manners  of  which  it  is  the  result.  But  nothing 
is  more  hazardous  than  such  deductions.  Literature  affects 
taste  more  than  it  is  affected  by  it,  and  the  elevations 
and  depressions  of  a  literature  must  be  referred  to  causes 
more  essential  than  the  particular  and  secondary  fact  of 
fashion.  That  the  public  seeks  for  certain  distractions 
does  not  prove  that  such  distractions  constitute  its  life ; 
often  it  proves  quite  the  contrary.  The  history  of 
literature  is  full  of  such  contradictions ;  in  very  licen¬ 
tious  periods  moral  preaching  has  been  the  fashion,  and 
an  exquisitely  polished  civilisation  has  often  delighted 
in  the  pastoral  idyll.  If,  paying  no  regard  to  ambiguous 
signs,  we  look  to  the  facts,  we  shall  see  that,  for  many 
years  past,  the  literary  taste  of  the  provinces  has  followed 
that  of  Paris,  that  at  Paris  opinion  is  represented  by  a 
superficial  minority,  and  that  this  minority,  aiming  only 
at  what  is  new  and  telling,  adopts  without  examination 
whatever  affords  machinery,  underplot,  and  opportunities 
of  display,  though  the  piece  acted  and  the  tale  unfolded 
are  not  always  those  which  are  before  the  audience  or 
the  reader. 

Many  Englishmen  think  of  Paris  as  a  city  in  which 
people  amuse  themselves,  just  as  they  think  of  Baden 
as  a  town  in  which  people  play.  It  is  possible  that 
Paris  may  be  a  town  where  foreigners  arouse  them¬ 
selves,  but  for  the  men  who,  in  whatever  degree,  con¬ 
stitute  the  active  power  of  Paris,  Paris  is  something 
else  :  it  is  a  city  in  which  people  struggle  and  toil. 
Some  surprise  w'as  felt  abroad  at  the  constancy  of  the 
people  of  Paris — a  constancy,  unhappily,  gratuitous  and 
passive  —  daring  a  long  siege,  and  at  the  Homeric 
proportions  of  the  straggle  which  ensued.  At  that 
time  a  humourist  exclaimed  in  his  ringing  newspaper : 
“  Parisians,  we  are  making  history !  ”  And  what  a 
history  you  and  your  friends,  Mr  Ulbach,  did  make  for 
us!  But  the  people  of  Paris  had  not  changed  thereat; 
the  field  of  action  had  been  altered,  but  the  intensity ' 
of  the  action  had  remained  the  same.  What  is  latent 
in  daily  life  had  for  a  moment  come  to  the  surface ;  that 
was  all. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Imperial  regima,  sprung 
from  the  public  cowardice  and  representing  the  last  term 
in  the  evolution  of  the  reign  of  .money  surrounded  with 
dignity  and  exalted  into  a  principle  and  a  law,  brought 
to  the  surface. whatever  turpitude  a  phase  of  social  life 
in  its  decline  can  throw  forth.  We  may  well  be  sur¬ 
prised,  admitting  the  character  of  this  period,  that  the 
evil  was  not  more  general,  its  ravages  more  deep.  It 
is  true  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end.  Whatever  the 
future  may  have  in  store,  the  present  state  is  better  than 
the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  the  French  people,  deaf  until 
1870  to  all  appeals  of  reason,  brought  suddenly  under 
the  fire  of  facts,  has  received  a  warning.  It  is  to  Iw 
wished  that  it  will  profit  by  the  warning,  but  to  despair 
of  its  doing  so  would  be  as  ill-timed  and  disastrous  as  a 
blind  security.  The  society  of  which  I  speak  is  cer¬ 
tainly  vitiat^  in  its  general  organisms ;  there  is  not  one 
of  its  parts  unaffected  by  the  general  malady ;  still,  up 
to  the  present,  the  greater  number  of  its  elements  have 
remained  capable  of  force,  if  not  active;  capable  of 
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health,  if  not  souni.  The  disease  from  which  these 
elementary  forces  suffer  is  external,  not  internal,  and, 
consequently,  admits'  of  remedy.  A  new  co-ordination 
is  fll  »ne  required. 

The  public  prints  have  recorded  the  facts  charged  to 
the  cupidity  of  our  eminent  administrative  functionaries, 
civil  or  military  :  but  upon  how  many  of  the  public  em- 
ployes  of  humbler  grade  has  any  slur  been  cast  P  Yet 
these  employes  constitute  a  section  of  the  French  people, 
snd  their  strict  honesty  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on 
the  nation.  We  might  say  the  same  of  that  other  class,  so 
numerous  and  so  unfortunate,  the  professors  and  teachers, 
whose  names  never  figure  in  any  law  proceedings,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  although  the  administration  is  far  from 
dealing  with  them  tenderly.  We  might  say  as  much,  too, 
of  the  immense  majority  of  working  men.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  political  opinions  that  were  agi- 
tat^  in  1871,  it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  fought  for  the  Commune  were  honest. 
It  is  a  recognised  truth  in  France  that  the  peuple  are 
honest.  Labour  and  honesty  are  synonymous  terms ; 
the  people  often  complain  of  the  slackness  of  work,  of 
work  itself  never.  The  social  question  as  it  presents 
itself,  not  to  certain  busybodies,  but  to  the  public  feeling, 
is  the  question  concerning  the  guarantees  of  labour.  To 
ascribe  honesty  to  the  people  is  to  credit  them  with  every 
virtue,  for  the  people  do  not  make  subtle  distinctions. 
The  wife  of  an  honest  man  is  chaste  ;  the  principles  of 
home-honour  among  the  people  are  severe.  In  England 
the  middle  classes  form  societies  for  improving  the  morals 
of  the  poor  :  nothing  of  this  sort  is  possible  in  France, 
where  one  of  the  causes  of  the  popular  insurrections 
is  the  immorality  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  governing 
body.  Among  the  working  men  of  the  towns  these 
sentiments  are  founded  neither  on  tradition  nor  on  reli¬ 
gious  belief,  but  simply  on  those  democratic  ideas  which 
as  yet  have  produced  nothing  of  economical  and  political 
order,  but  have  bad  this  moral  result. 

Among  all  the  litera^  and  non-commercial  classes  the 
home  rule  is  austere.  These  classes  have  not  yet  spoken 
their  last  word.  Nay,  more;  dating  back  to  1780,  and 
contemporary  with  the  reign  of  money,  they  have  not  yet 
spoken  their  first  word.  Their  emancipation,  which  is 
near  at  hand,  and  their  development  by  an  appeal  to  the 
intellectual  forces  contained  in  the  working  classes,  will 
have  consequences  of  wide  sweep.  There,  all  unsus¬ 
pected  under  the  rampart  of  the  administration,  lies 
one  of  our  reserves  of  force.  The  fact  is  consoling,  and 
proves  that  teaching  is  not  sterile,  that  w^e  have  not  had 
in  vain  Port-Royal,  Corneille,  Descartes,  Bossoet,  and 
Montesquieu;  that  there  is  a  progress  of  humanity 
which  throws  a  lustre  over  the  sad  transitions  of  nations, 
and  that  the  splendid  periods  in  the  world's  history 
leave  bright,  tracks  by  which  contemplative  minds  are 
enlightened. 

The  rural  population,  wherever  the  iron  road  has  not 
penetrated,  is  influenced  but  slowly  by  the  revolutions 
in  manners.  Many  customs  fall  into  desuetude  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  conditions  of  labour  are  ameliorated. 
Human  nature  gains  in  dignity  what  it  loses  in  simplicity. 
The  honour  of  the  women  is  preserved  by  the  same 
cause  as  in  the  past,  out-of-door  life  and  the  pressure 
of  local  opinion.  Wherever  the  son  lives  in  his  father’s 
house,  where  the  new  representatives  of  the  family 
remain  in  the  village,  the  principle  of  respect  is  kept  up. 
The  conscription,  which  tears  away  so  many  members  of 
the  rural  family  from  their  normal  life,  does  not  always 
corrupt  them.  Not  a  few,  after  learning  the  disenchant- 
roents  of  a  life  of  adventure  and  its  hollow  externals, 
return  to  the  nest  more  vigorous  and  joyous.  On  the 
field  of  battle,  and  in  the  barrack,  the  young  soldier 
often  learns  the  love  of  his  mother  and  his  home.  More¬ 
over,  the  conscription  and  war  have  always  been  held 
in  horror  by  the  country  people,  very  little  open  to  the 
theoric  ideas  which  guide  the  working  man  in  the  towns, 
and  with  whom  daily  increasing  knowledge,  drawn  from 
facts  and  accompanied  by  slow  and  profound  reflection, 
does  not  tend  to  diminish  that  horror.  The  disasters  of 
1870  have  intensified  it,  and  there  would  be  here  a  good 
base  of  operations  for  a  political  party  bringing 


guarantees  for  peace  and  secunty.  Since  the  last  war 
a  movement  to  vards  concentration  has  been  going  on  in 
the  villages  and  among  the  rural  population.  The  French 
peasants  who  saved  the  nation  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  in  all  periods  in  which  mad  doctrines  and  rash  enter¬ 
prises  had  ruined  it,  who  are  always  excluded  from  what 
it  does  not  concern  them  to  know  and  consequently 
from  several  illusions  and  mistakes,  blways  ready  to 
raise  up  our  ruins  by  their  labour,  their  sobriety  and 
long  patience,  drawing  their  strength  from  the  soil 
like  Antaeus  and  invincible  thereon — pursue  their  work 
still  without  troubling  themselves  about  our  economical 
and  political  theories ;  and  when  our  credit  companies 
shall  have  exhausted  their  shareholders,  and  our  hollow 
and  noisy  systems  shall  have  worn  out  their  adherents, 
they  will  pursue  it  still,  depending  upon  themselves, 
and  giving  their  com,  their  blood,  and  their  gold  to 
those  who  think  that  they  govern  them  and  from 
whom  they  expect  nothing.  The  peasant  is  a  producer  : 
that  is  not  enough  :  he  must  amass,  and  develop  himself 
by  what  he  amasses.  That  he  may  do  so,  his  work 
must  not  be  separated  from  the  work  of  science  to  fall 
into  the  claws  of  the  man  of  prey.  The  union  of  science 
and  labour,  on  the  ground  of  their  joint  application,  will 
create  in  the  moral  feelings  and  the  family  a  new  future. 
The  elements  to  build  up  this  have  not  to  be  invented, 
they  exist. 

Even  in  the  smaller  towns  where  frequent  intercourse 
with  Paris,  continual  migrations,  and  the  deleterious 
influences  of  speculation  have  destroyed  the  family  in  its 
form — even  in  that  section  of  society  the  most  involved 
in  the  whirlwind  of  luxury  considered  at  once  as  an  end 
and  a  means,  of  the  dissipation  alike  of  resources  and 
self,  of  convenient  rules  and  life  given  up  to  chance — 
individual  immorality  is  only  the  exception,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  immorality  is  relative,  limited,  and  a  matter 
of  temperament.  Fidelity  of  the  wife  is  yet  recognised 
in  the  bourgeois  and  trading  world ;  if  the  husband  is 
deceived,  he  is  rarely  a  consenting  party  as  he  was  in 
the  last  century.  French  wit  has  suffered  a  loss,  perhaps, 
but  assuredly  morality  has  gained  herein. 

The  essential  character  of  the  half-commercial,  half- 

j  literary  classes,  is  not  immorality ;  but  a  change  in  the 

I  moral  relations  has  taken  place.  A  father  no  longer  looks 
for  the  respect  of  his  son,  he  lays  claim  to  his  friendship. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  President  Pasquier  wrote  to 
his  son  then  setting  out  for  the  war  :  “  Though  nothing 
nobler  could  happen  to  you  than  to  die  for  your  oountrj'^, 
remember  that  your  life  may  be  more  useful  to  it  than 
your  death.”  It  is  seldom  that,  in  our  time,  a  man  of  rank 
writes  such  letters  to  his  son  ;  but  it  was  not  unusual, 
in  the  late  war,  to  see  a  father  enrol  himself  together 
with  his  son,  and  preach  to  him  by  example,  by  getting 
himself  killed  before  his  eyes.  I  have  said  a  go<^  deal 
about  money,  made  a  king  and  a  god,  and  of  those  who 
serve  nothing  else ;  I  wish  in  the  matter  of  morals  to 
make  the  amende  honorable  to  the  bourgeois  of  Paris. 
A  Voltairian,  even  under  the  ohus,  he  hardly  braves  death 
for  his  ideal  after  the  fashion  of  the  Paladins,  but  I  have 
seen  him  brave  it,  smiling,  and  with  a  cigar  between  his 
lips,  out  of  mere  respect  for  himself.  The  social  ties  have 
been  loosened,  but  individual  dignity  remains,  and  they 
who  think  lightly  of  the  family  in  France  will  refrain,  if 
they  are  wise,  from  insulting  his. 

M.  Emile  de  Girard  in,  repeating  one  of  his  old  themes, 
would  re-establish  the  family  by  suppressing  paternity. 
I  shall  not  destroy  his  Utopia;  nature  herself  answers 
him.  For  my  own  part,  I  suppress  nothing ;  the  renewed 
family  will  exist  w'hen  it  shall  have  found  the  medium 
suitable  for  its  elevation.  The  question,  like  that  con¬ 
cerning  instruction  and  the  Church,  ought  to  be  brought 
back  to  that  which  contains  them  all,  the  constitution  of 
a  milieu  social.  Jean  Labocque. 

I  _  ■ 

The  Sunday  League. — We  last  week  called  attention 
to  the  proposed  suppression,  or  attempt  at  a  suppression,  of 
the  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People  ”  at  St  George’s 
Hall.  We  shall  not  at  present  make  any  further  comment 
on  this  frivolous  and  mischievous  piece  of  persecution  ;  but 
the  facts  that  have  since  transpired  are  worth  recording. 
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It  seems  that  last  week  Dr  Wjlde,  the  proprietor  of  the 
hall,  informed  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sunday 
League,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  to 
let  them  the  building  for  twenty-six  Sunday  evenings,  that 
he  would  be  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  engagement  by 
a  threat  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  OfiSce  that,  should  he 
do  so,  he  would  endanger  his  theatrical  licence.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  information,  the  following  letter  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Hon.  Spencer  Ponsonby : 


Honourable  Sir, — The  Executive  charged  with  the  conducting 
of  the  Sunday  Evening  Services  at  St  George’s  Hall  has  learned 
from  Dr  Wylde  that  you  have  intimated  to  him  that  the  license 
for  his  hall  may  be  imperilled  if  the  Sunday  Evenings  be 
continued. 

We  have  every  respect  for  Dr  Wylde,  and  would  not  willingly 
be  a  party  to  his  injury,  but  seeing  that  the  order  of  proceedings 
now  at  St  George’s  Hall  is  the  same  as  during  previous  years, 
that  the  Hall  is  engaged  under  agreement  with  Dr  Wylde  for 
the  season  of  twenty- six  Sundays,  and  the  rent  been  paid  in 
advance,  we  naturally  feel  that  we  have  justice,  law,  and  equity 
on  our  side  for  the  continuance. 

We  consider  ourselves  bound  to  follow  strictly,  and  have  no 
desire  to  depart  from,  the  decision  riven  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  case  Baxter  v.  Langley,  and  have  been  careful  to 
make  our  Sunday  evening  music — which  is  always  sacred — and 
the  lectures  or  readings,  have  a  moral  and  religions  and  an  educa^ 
tional  bearing,  quite  distinct  from  anything  that  can  fairly  and 
honestly  be  described  as  an  entertainment. 

We  cannot  believe  that  you  have  any  desire  to  bring  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office  to  restrict  the  proceedings  of  a 
body  duly  registered  under  the  18th  and  19th  Vic.,  cap.  81,  and 
conforming  in  good  faith  and  literally  to  the  law  laia  down  by 
the  Court  just  mentioned.  If  you  can  point  to  any  matters  in 
which  we  have  failed  to  conform  to  the  law,  or  have  in  any  way 
given  cause  for  offence  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  not  agree 
with  us,  we  will  endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes,  and  shall  feel 
much  obliged,  or  members  of  our  council  will  be  happy  by  a 


I'aiace-garaens,  n.ensington ;  liiiey  JjTncn,  ifisq.,  of  uray's-inn ; 
H.  J.  Slack,  Es^,  of  Forest-row,  Sussex;  F.  H.  Lascelles,  Esq., 
Temple;  and  F.  A.  Hanbnry,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s-inn,  with  two 
working  men  members. — Tour  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  B.  M.  Morrell,  Hon.  Sec. 

Nov.  12,  1872. 


To  that  communication  the  reply  was  that  Mr  Ponsonby 
had  left  London  for  some  time.  Accordingly  this  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Viscount  Sydney : 

My  Lord, — On  the  part  of  the  Executive  Council,  in  meeting  this 
evening,  I  am  to  urge  as  early  a  reply  as  possible  to  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  fencer  Ponsonby,  which,  in  consequence 
of  his  absence  from  England,  has  been  forwarded  to  your 
lordship. 

In  so  doing  I  am  to  point  out  that  the  fact  of  St  George’s  Hall 
having  a  theatrical  and  musical  license  is  incidental  and  not 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  our  services,  which,  as  such, 
require  no  license,  and  are  indeed  held  by  ns  to  be  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Chamberlain's  office.  We  submit  that  the  six-day 
license  for  the  hall  as  a  theatre  is  a  matter  wholly  irrelevant  to 
our  occupation  of  it  as  a. hall  or  room  on  a  Sunday  for  special 
services. 

It  is  essential  that  your  lordship’s  answer  should  be  made 
known  to  us  in  time  to  remove  all  doubts  from  the  mind  of  Dr 
Wylde  (the  proprietor)  before  the  meeting  of  our  people  on 
Sunday  next.  Tour  lordship’s  attention  is,  therefore,  most 
earnestly  solicited  by  your  obedient  servant, 

Nov.  19,  1872.  R.  M.  Morrell,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  answer  to  this  letter  is  satisfactory  : 

Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office,  St  James’s  Palace, 
Nov.  21,  1872. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant  as  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  evening  performances  at  St  George’s  Hall,  I  am  desired  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  inform  you  that  the  licenses  from  this 
office  for  theatres  are  not  applicable  on  Sundays,  and  that  it 
would  be  for  you  to  consider  how  far  you  are  infringing  the  law 
by  opening  the  St  George’s  Hall  on  Sunday  for  music  without  a 
license  for  that  purpose. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Geo.  T.  Hertslet. 


And  the  correspondence  is  closed  by  the  following  letter  to 
Lord  Sydney  ; 


My  Lord, — The  Council  desire  me  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks, 
your  lordship’s  letter  of  yesterday. 

It  is  BO  far  satisfactory  to  have  direct  from  your  lordship  a 
ruling  so  conclusive,— an  endorsement  so  complete, — of  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  the  Council  has  resolutely  but  respectfully  submitted 
to  your  lordship.  It  being  now  settled  that  the  Chamberlain’s 
office  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  services  and  lectures  given  in 
St  George’s  Hall  on  Sundays,  we  may  be  justified  in  assuming 
that  no  further  interference, — no  intimating  that  unless  the  lessee 
shuts  out  his  Sunday  tenants  his  six-day  license  will  be  im¬ 
perilled, — will  be  attempted.  We  shall  thus  be  freed  from  an 


annoyance  to  which  twice  in  two  years  we  have  been  subjected- 
If,  as  we  understand,  the  Hon.  Spencer  Ponsonby,  representing 
your  office,  took  action  upon  ex-parte  statements,  it  might  have 
made  our  satisfaction  the  more  complete  to  have  known  our 
assailants  and  the  nature  of  their  underhand  charges.  They  have 
failed,  however,  and  that  suffices.  ^ 

As  your  lordship  justly  observes,  it  is  for  us  to  consider  if  wc 
infringe  any  law  outside  your  lordship’s  office.  It  has  beeu  our 


duty  to  study  the  laws  as  affecting  our  Sunday  observance,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  we  occupy  being  unassailable.  In 


tendering  the  thanks  of  the  Council,  I  subscribe  myself,  your 
lordship’s  obedient  servant,  ^ 

Nov.  22,  1872.  R,  M.  Morrell,  Hon.  Sec. 


We  may,  therefore,  congratulate  the  Sunday  League  upon 
having  acted  with  the  utmost  possible  courtesy  to  the 
lessor  of  St  George’s  Hall  and  the  functionaries  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  ofiSce,  and — unless  it  should  transpire 
that  other  **  outside  pressure  ”  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  Dr  Wylde — upon  having  gained  a  victory  without 
having  to  fight  for  its  rights. 


A  Comical  Sentence. — It  is  not  with  the  least  hope  of 
making  any  impression  on  Mr  Commissioner  Kerr,  who  ha» 
long  proved  himself  insensible  to  public  opinion,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  that  we  draw  attention 
to  his  latest  display.  One  Walter  Kempster,  a  respect* 
ably-dressed  man,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  described  as  a 
draughtsman,”  pleaded  guilty  to  bigamy.  His  counsel 
stated  that  he  had  separated  from  his  first  wife,  and  paid 
her  by  agreement  lOs.  a  week,  and  the  second  wife  soon 
learned  that  he  had  been  married,  but  continued  to  live 
with  him.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  persona 
in  the  situation  of  Walter  Eempster  are  unable  to  pay  for 
the  luxury  of  a  divorce,  and  must  content  themselves  with 
a  mere  separation.  But  although  in  this  best  of  all  governed 
countries  justice  is  made  too  expensive  for  the  poor, 
that  is  no  excuse  for  them  when  they  break  the  law. 
To  be  sure,  the  second  wife  was  deceived,  but  she  condoned 
the  offence,  and  as  she  was  the  only  person  injured,  we  do 
not  think  the  interests  of  society  would  have  suffer^  very 
much  if  Mr  Eempster  had  got  a  nominal  sentence.  Not  so 
thinks  Mr  Commissioner  Eerr.  **  One  of  the  most  solemn 
rites  of  the  Church  had  been  profaned,”  and  the  prisoner 
must  receive  eighteen  months’  imprisonment.  Such  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  simply  atrocious,  and  we  hope  the  Home  Secretary 
will  revise  it  with  some  of  the  common  sense  in  which  the 
Commissioner  is  so  lamentably  deficient.  The  idea  of 
giving  a  man  eighteen  months*  imprisonment  for  ‘‘pro¬ 
faning  a  rite  of  the  Church  ”  is  ludicrous  in  itself,  and  is, 
moreover,  wholly  illegal.  The  crime  of  bigamy  is  consti¬ 
tuted,  or  ought  to  be,  for  the  interest  of  society,  not  for 
avenging  imaginary  insults  on  the  Church.  Marriage  in 
law  is  a  mere  civil  bond  ;  the  circumstance  that  it  may  be 
contracted  by  a  religious  ceremony  is  determined  by  reasona 
of  convenience ;  but  if  we  cannot  trust  our  higher  magis¬ 
trates  to  make  the  distinction,  it  is  worth  considering 
whether  the  religious  ceremony  should  not  be  regarded  as 
entirely  a  work  of  supererogation. 


Chinese  Civilisation. — The  inclination  so  suddenly 
manifested  by  the  Japanese  to  avail  themselves  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  European  and  American  civilisation,  affords  some 
idea  of  the  change  which  a  very  few  years  may  effect  in 
the  condition  of  the  great  Asiatic  Empire,  whose  sons  are 
invading  all  our  labour  markets,  but  which  itself  remains 
almost  entirely  unleavened  by  Western  enterprise.  The 
home-keeping  Chinese  are  as  yet  as  insensible  to  the  value 
of  railways  as  were  Tory  squires  and  “  Quarterly  ”  Reviewers 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  A  new  work  by  Mr  Med- 
hurst,  the  British  Consul  at  Shanghai,  describes  the  very 
primitive  means  of  conveyance  for  passengers  and  goods 
which  is  all  that  China  can  yet  boast  of.  “  The  country  is,” 
he  observes,  “  well  supplied  with  water  communications,  but 
apart  from  these  there  is  perhaps  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  in  which  locomotion  is  so  general  and  traffic  so  large 
Where  such  clumsy  and  imperfect  means  of  transit  are  pro¬ 
vided.”  Of  roads  there  are  none  worthy  of  the  name,  horses 
are  unknown  ;  and  the  ponies,  mules,  and  donkeys  generally 
used  are  poor,  emaciated  creatures.  But  the  favourite 
means  of  land  conveyance  is  the  wheelbarrow,  propelled  by 
one  or  occasionally  by  two  men.  The  difficulty  with  which 
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bales  of  foreign  merchandise  are  thus  oonrejed  np  a  hill 
may  be  imagined.  In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  govern* 
iog  classes,  and  also  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  European 
innovations,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  this  state  of  things 


THE  SOCIBTT  FOB  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ON 

PRATER. 

Sir, — While  the  controversy  concerning  the  value  and  effi- 
acy  of  prayer  is  fresh  in  men’s  minds,  it  is  interesting  to 


likely  to  he  nowhere  more  fully  appreciated. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


•  THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

Sir, — Having  in  a  former  letter  called  attention  to  what 
j  believe  to  be  the  great  evil  of  our  land  system ,  viz ,  that  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  country  does  not  produce  anything  like  what  it 
might  and  ought  to  do,  I  venture  to  add  a  few  lines  on  the 
causey,  primary  and  secondary,  of  such  a  state  of  things 
existing. 


tions. 

Such  a  manifesto  is  put  forth  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Gospel,  in  concurrence  with  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  with  the  ** cordial  approval”  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  active  adhesion  of  other 
bishops.  These  societies  suggest  that  Friday,  December  20t)i, 
should  be  ol^rved  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  day  of  intercession  for  missions  and  missionaries,  as  it 
appears  that  there  is  not  only,  as  always,  a  need  of  funds,  but 
also  a  need  of  men  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the  work. 


The  bishops  are  eagerly  whipping  im  their  cle 
day.  “  My  desire  is,’’  writes  the  &shop  of 
bad  type  of  his  order, — “  My  desire  is  that  t 


to  observe  the 
isbury,  not  a 
the  day  should  be 


It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  most  elaborate  provisions  properly  observed  throughout  my  diocese,  and  that  from 
for  securing  tenant  right,  or  fixity  of  tenure,  would  go  vei^  every  pariah  the  voice  of  united  prayer  should  ascend  to  our 
little  way  towards  pr(^ucing  a  crop  of  grain  from  a  York-  great  Intercessor  that  He  will  bless  us  as  a  missionary  Church. 


little  way  towards  pr(^ucmg  a  crop  of  grain  from  a  York-  great  Intercessor  that  He  will  bless  us  as  a  missionary  Church, 
shire  moor,  or  a  Scotch  deer  forest,  and  it  is  equally  evident  and  that  in  this  our  confessed  time  of  need  He  will  call  and 
that  free  trade  in  land — whatever  that  may  mean— however  send  forth  more  labourers  into  His  harvest.” 
complete,  would  have  just  as  little  effect  in  increasing  the  pro-  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  that  bishops  would  avoid 
d action  of  beef  and  mutton  from  tracts  of  land  devoted  to  ambiguous  words,  but  the  word  desire”  is  truly  episcopal, 
sporting  purposes.  Therefore,  while  the  former  might  increase  It  may  express  a  wish  or  a  command.  The  bishop  is,  of 
the  produce  from  land  already  cultivated,  by  rendering  the  course,  quite  aware  that  he  has  no  power  whatever  to  compel 
farmer  more  independent  of  the  caprice  of  his  landlord,  and  the  observance  of  the  day,  but  he  uses  a  word  which  may 


though  the  latter  might  tend  in  some  slight  degree  to  replace  imply  that  he  has  such  power,  and  no  doubt  he  will  thu’i 
r.eedy  and  incapable^  landlords  by  men  of  capital  and  enter-  extort  from  many  of  his  clergy  an  obedience  which  would  not 
prise,  there  would  still  remain  this  anomaly  to  be  accounted  have  been  accorded  to  his  simple  **  wish.” 
for,  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  constant  and  prac-  However  this  may  be,  the  day  will  be  largely  observed 
ti(^ly  unlimited  demand  for  all  agricultural  produce  at  high  throughout  England,  on  grounds  which  I  quote  from  a  paper 
prices,  and  ^where  there  is  abundance  of  both  capital  and  issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
labour  seeking  employment,  there  should  still  be  thousands  The  society  is  at  present  grievously  pressed  by  the  want  of 
and  thousands  of  acres  lying  idle,  though  capable  of  yielding  missionaries  for  carrying  on  its  great  work.”  In  various 

^  other  quarters,”  (Bombay,  Madras,  Bengal,  Ceylon,  Singapore, 

1  he  primary  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  very  plain.  The  have  already  l^n  named)  “  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
obstacle  lies  simply  in  the  landowner ^  and  as  we  cannot  expect  South  Africa,  Madagascar.  Guiana,  the  cry  is  for  men.”  ‘‘In 
to  overturn  the  essentially  sound  principle  that  a  man  may  do  regions  which  were  long  closed  to  the  good  news  of  salvation 
as  he  likes  with  his  own,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  by  Jesus  Christ,  e.g.j  in  China  and  Japan,  there  is  now  a  door 
the  cause  we  are  seeking  is  the  right  of  private  property  in  opened  by  which  we,  like  others,  are  ready  to  enter,  if  able 
land.  What  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  so  clear  is,  why,  and  devoted  pioneers  of  the  Gospel  would  present  themselves 
considering  there  are  but  so  few  landowners  in  the  country,  for  the  work.” 

^d  that,  even  including  all  their  connections,  the  land-  this  dearth  of  missionaries  the  society  asks,  “Ought  we 

owning  clRM  IS  but  a  very  small  minority,  the  niajority  ^^t,  then,  with  one  common  supplication,  to  cast  this  widely- 
who  would  be  in  so  many  ways  benefited  by  the  abolition  of  felt  and  pressing  case  upon  God  Himself,  the  Lord  of  the 
this  system,  should  sit  down  quietly  under  it,  and  even  dread  Harvest/”  7  .  “Is  it  not  still  a  law  of  the  Divine 
a  change.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  until  a  recent  period  the  Government  that  the  Lord  waits  to  be  gracious?  .May  He 
legislative  power  h^  been  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  ^ot  even  now  be  waiting  for  human  intercession  to  coramis- 
landed  aristocracy,  has  had  a  powerful  influence,  but  at  the  haa  in  His  own  counsels  chosen  for 

present  day  this  state  of  things  no  longer  exists  ;  and  I  am  misaionary  work  P  ” 

inclined  to  think  that  the  taain  secondary  cause  of  theevU  prayers  suggested  for  use  it  is  impUed  pretty 

under  notito  IS  the  inability  of  the  great  commercial  middle-  plainly  that  the  unconyertSi  “heathen”  wiU  be  damned, 
class  to  unde^nd  that  the  sacred  right  of  property  stands  „„ny,  O  Jesus,  of  thy  sheep  hare  no  shepherd  I  none 

on  a  totally  different  basis  from  that  of  individuals  to  exclu-  jo  show  them  their  danger  !  none  to  keep  them  out  of  danger ! 
siyely  praseM  land,  and  that  the  Utter  may  be  swept  away  them  where  they  may  find  pasture !” 

without  in  the  least  weakening  the  former,  but  with  rather  a  putting  these  passages  together,  it  would  seem  that  the 
contrary  effect.  nf  Srw»iAtv  for  th«  Pronacration  of  the  OoBDel.  and 


by  Jesus  Christ,  e.g.^  in  China  and  Japan,  there  is  now  a  door 
opened  by  which  we,  like  others,  are  ready  to  enter,  if  able 
and  devoted  pioneers  of  the  Gospel  would  present  themselves 
for  the  work.” 

In  this  dearth  oi  missionaries  the  society  asks,  “  Ought  we 
not,  then,  with  one  common  supplication,  to  cast  this  widely- 
felt  and  pressing  case  upon  God  Himself,  the  Lord  of  the 
Harvest  /  ”  .  .  .  “  Is  it  not  still  a  law  of  the  Divine 

Government  that  the  Lord  waits  to  be  gracious?  .May  He 
not  even  now  be  waiti^  for  human  intercession  to  commis¬ 
sion  the  men  whom  He  has  in  His  own  counsels  chosen  for 
missionary  work  P  ” 


on  a  wiaiiy  ainereni  oasis  irom  that  ot  individuals  to  exclu-  ^o  show  them  their  danger  !  none  to  keep  them  out  of  danger  I 
siyely  praseM  Und,  and  that  the  Utter  may  be  swept  away  lead  them  where  they  may  find  pasture !” 

without  in  the  least  weakening  the  former,  but  with  rather  a  putting  these  passages  together,  it  would  seem  that  the 
comrary  effect.  j  a  j-  i  j  view  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 

Now  happily  this  underetanding  (»n  easily  be  remov^  if  circulate  these  ^rs,  is  that  God  is  a  Being 

only  pubhc  attention  be  directed  to  it,  by  showing— -1.  Tliat  damn  those  who  have  not  heard  of  Him  or  known 

the  right  of  property  rests  upon  the  natural  and  inherent  Him  through  the  tenete  of  some  Christian  sect,  preferentUlly 
right  of  every  man  to  the  free  use  of  his  own  faculties,  pro-  the  Church  of  England;  that  He  has,  in  his  counsels,  chosen 
yided  he  do  not  infringe  the  equal  liberty  of  others  ;  whilst  ^^^ain  men  to  cairy  these  tidings  of  Him  to  the  heathen  ; 
the  exclusive  ownership  of  land  is  merely  a  matter  of  social  not  put  His  choice  into  effect  at  once,  though 

arrangement,  which  has  varied  and  does  vary  m  different  „  heathen  ”  are  dying  daily,  till  such  time  as  a  galvanic 
countries,  but  which  generally  reste  ultimately,  where  it  exists,  battery  of  prayer  be  brought  to  bear  on  Him  to  stir  Him  up 
on  the  mere  ri^t  of  brute  force,  the  sword  being  the  original  ^  His  work  ^ 

Utle-deed.  2.jniat  lauded  and  Mraonal  property  have  always  j,,;,  ^uuld  scarcely  seem  to  be  a  worthy  conception  of  the 
i^u  trea^differently  by  the  Stete,  the  former  being  con-  gupreme,  or  of  prayer  addreseed  to  Him. 
sUntly  interfered  with  for  the  sake  of  public  convenience  in  November  lath.  I  am,  &c.,  A  Cliboimaii. 

a  way  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  with  regard 

to  the  latter.  3.  That  most  awkward  consequences  might  — — — — — 

ensue  from  admitting  the  full  right  of  private  ownership  in  dclwich  COIIEOE. 

land  ;  for  instance,  if  all  landowners  acted  as  some  have  done^ 

the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  might  be  treated  as  tres-  Sir, — Your  correspondent  “J.”  objects  to  the  scheme  pro¬ 
passers  on  their  native  land,  be  warned  off,  and  evicted  posed  the  Commissioners  for  the  reform  in  administration 
bodily.  4.  That  by  the  continual  increase  in  the  value  of  of  the  Dulwich  College  Endowment,  but  the  answer  to  his 


DULWICH  COLLEGE. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  J.”  objects  to  the  scheme  pro¬ 


passers  on  their  native  land,  be  warned  off,  and  evicted  posed  Iw  the  Commissioners  for  the  reform  in  administration 
bodily.  4.  That  by  the  continual  increase  in  the  value  of  of  the  Dulwich  College  Endowment,  but  the  answer  to  his 
land  in  a  thickly-populated  country,  individual  landowners,  objections  may  be  found  in  his  own  letter,  for  while,  in  one 


however  idle,  are  constantly  being  rewarded  at  the  expense 
and  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  and  producing 
cl^es.  All  these  things  “have  been  proved  already,  and  it 
will  go  hard  but  it  will  be  thought  so  ere  long.”  When  that 
time  comes  there  will  be  a  chance  of  the  land  question  being 
really  settled,  and  in  the  hope  of  hastening  that  much  to  be 
desired  end,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  direction  in  which  the  efforts  of  reformers  may 
most  usefully  be  exerted.  I  am,  &c.,  R.  T.  W. 


paragraph,  he  tells  us  that  “  the  Commissioners  propose  a 
revolutionary  change,  namely,  the  practical  disendowment 
and  disestablishment  of  Dulwich  College,”  and  further  fhat 
it  is  a  monstrous  injustice  to  Dulwich  College,  and  South 
London,  that  tens  or  thousands  of  pounds  should  be 
from  them,  without  so  much  as  ‘  by  vour  leave,*  and  applied 
to  educating  a  district  where  good  schools  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  as  ‘thick  as  blackberries,’  and  the  college  left  with 
only  one-tenth  of  its  rightful  income  in  another  he  says  ; 


I!' 


■'15*! 


J  ■  ■ ;  v  --I 
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“  While  the  CommiBsioner*  have  preparing  their  scheme, 
the  college  has  more  than  trebled  its  inemhers.” 

The  object  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  to  frame  a 
scheme  w  hich  should  meet  the  wants  and  recognise  the  claims, 
not  alone  of  Dulwich  and  of  its  college,  but  of  the  other  parishes 
also  having  claims  upon  the  funds  of  Alleyne’s  trust  ;  and  in 
framing  this  scheme  they  have  been  guided  by  the  principles 
which  they  apply  to  all  endowed  schools,  namely,  that  the 
buildings  being  provided  with  a  small  reserve  fund  for  repairs, 
and  for  schom  exhibitions,  the  school  fees  ought  to  cover 
working  expenses. 


iiiisttioners’  scheme  of  the  claims  of  other  grades  and  of  other 
parishes  is  in  strict  accordance  with  justice,  and  your  corre- 
Mpoiideut  would  probably  have  some  difficulty  in  verifying  by 
statistics  his  statement  that  good  schools  are,  even  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  as  thick  as  blackberries”  in  the  parishes  of 
St  Giles,  Camberwell ;  St  Botolph,  Bishopsgate  ;  St  Luke’s, 
Fiusbury  ;  and  St  Saviour’s,  Southwark  ;  especially  when 
bearing  in  mind  the  dense  population  of  these  parishes. 

it  may  be  open  to  question  whether  the  Commissioners’ 
pro)>osal  of  an  independent  head-master  for  the  modern 
department  of  Dulwich  College  will  prove  successful,  if 
adopted  ;  but  the  most  serious  blemish  on  their  scheme  is  the 
want  of  a  provision  for  the  first-grade  education  of  girls. 
The  claims  of  girls  are  acknowledged  in  the  schemes  for 
second  and  third-grade  schools,^ — although  it  is  unexplained 
why  it  is  proposed  that,  while  in  the  second-grade  schools  the 
fees  for  boys  shall  be  from  61.  to  9/.,  those  for  girls  shall  be 
from  Si.  to  12f.,  with  no  guarantee  of  a  better  education  in 
return  for  this  extra  money. 

Surely  there  must  be  some  room  for  girls  in  the  magnificent 
college  at  Dulwich,  which,  we  are  told,  is  to  “  stand  for  ever.” 
If  not  permitted  to  test  tneir  powers  with  the  bovs,  cannot  a 
wing  01  the  building  be  assigned  to  their  use,  and  cannot  the 
existing  teaching  force  be  utilised  for  their  benefit  P  Should 
the  scheme  be  carried  out  without  such  an  additional  provi¬ 
sion,  the  parents  who  are  now  flocking  to  Dulwich  on  account 
of  the  excellent  first-grade  education  which  they  can  obtain 
for  their  boys,  will  have  only  two  alternatives  for  their  girls 
— an  expensive  home  education,  or  four  miles  daily  walk  over 
country  roads  to  a  seconcf -grade  school  in  the  parish  of  St 
Giles,  Camberwell.  1  am,  &c.. 


^"ov.  16th. 


am,  &c.. 


Maby  Gurnet. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


Cents.,  1865,  53  to  53^;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  711  to  72  ’ 
ditto  Six  per  Cents  ,  1869,  61|  to  62  ;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents  1871’ 
69f  to  70|;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  73^10  74;  French  Seri  d* 
1  to  IJ.  ^ 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  77|  to  771 ;  Caledonian 
111  to  114  ;  Great  Eastern,  42|  to  42J ;  Great  Western.  1244 
to  1244;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1594  to  I6O4 ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  147^  to  1484 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  234  to 
24 ;  Metropolitan,  68|  to  69^ ;  ditto  District,  274  to  274  • 
Midland,  142  to  1424 ;  North  British,  78}  to  794  ;  North-Eastern 
Consols,  I624  to  163  ;  Sheffield,  86}  to  87} ;  South  Eastern 
103}  to  103}  ;  and  ditto  “A,”  86}  to  87}.  ’ 

The  Sunday  Lecture  Society.— The  third  lecture  of  tht- 


Business  has  been  dull,  operators  hesitating  to  open 
fresh  transactions  during  the  present  unsettled  state  of  ! 
the  Mon^-market;  as  although  gold  is  rapidly  flowing 
into  the  Bank  from  abroad,  and  also  from  the  provinces, 
and  the  prospects  are  favonrable  to  the  arrival  of  much 
more,  dealings  are  influenced  by  tbe  condition  of  the 
Continental  exchanges,  and  by  the  railway  traffic  returns 
not  being  up  to  expectation.  iS834,000  on  balance  was 
received  at  tbe  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
20th  inst. ;  but  the  Directors,  at  their  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  made  no  change  in  the  rate  of  discount,  which 
therefore  remains  at  7  per  cent.,  and  below  which  the  best 
bills  are  not  taken  in  the  open  market. 

Cunsols  opened  at  a  fractional  improvement,  and  have 
remained  steady  throughout  the  week,  closing  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  of }.  W 

Foreign  Securities  have  been  strong,  and  close  slightly 
higher.  Spanish  were  rather  heavily  sold  on  Thursday, 
but  the  relapse  was  to  the  extent  of  ^  only. 

Railway  Shares  have  fluctuated  daily,  but  tbe  closing 
prices  compared  with  those  of  last  week  do  not  show  an 
alit  ration  of  more  than  per  cent. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  20th  November  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  24,973,215/.,  being  a  decrease  of 
524,755/. ;  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
is  20,925,503/.,  being  an  increase  of  1,183,702/.  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  return. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Con&ols,  92}  to  92}. 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95  to  96; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  92}  to  93};  ditto,  Seven 
per  Cents.,  1868,  91}  to  92;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  79} 
to  80 ;  Frenchl  Six  per  Cents.,  95}  to  96  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
81  to  81};  Italian  tive  per  Cents.,  66  to  66};  Peruvian  Six 
per  Ceuis.,  77}  to  77} ;  SpHiiish  Three  per  Cents.,  29} 
10  2‘.*} ;  ditto  Scrip,  187!,  29}  to  -9};  Turkish  Five  per 


All  AZiuiupc.  xuc  Acubuicr  uuscAvcu  Luat  (uere  were  tnree  sciences 
or  groups  of  sciences,  which  had  formed  the  subjects  of  study 
from  the  earliest  times.  These  were  astronomy,  including 
mathematics  and  geometry ;  medicine,  including  biology  and 
natural  history;  and  sociology,  comprising  ethics  and  politics. 
Some  of  these  approached  so  closely  that  it  was  difficult  to  draw 
a  distinct  line  between  them,  lor  his  particular  purpose  he 
would  connect  these  branches  of  sciences,  severally,  with  the 
names  of  three  famous  men — Hipparchus,  Hippocrates,  and 
Sociates.  Two  of  these,  Hippocrates  and  Socrates,  were  con¬ 
temporaries,  having  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ.  Hipparchus  appeared  much  later,  having  been 
born  in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  He  (the  lecturer) 
began  with  Hipparchus,  the  latest  of  the  three,  whom  be  had 
chosen  to  represent  astronomy  and  the  mathematical  sciences. 
Hipparchus  first  reduced  astronomy  to  a  science.  He  was 
the  first  man  who  determined  the  mode  of  discovering  the 
position  of  a  star.  He  also  made  a  catalogue  of  the  constella¬ 
tions.  He  found  out  the  apogee  of  the  sun,  and  calculated  its 
mean  motion.  He  discovered  also  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon, 
and  that  of  its  apogee  and  nodes.  He  made  a  great  number  of 
observations  about  the  planets,  and  did  what  he  was  able  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  labours  of  his  successors.  All  this  showed  that  he 
must  have  known  a  great  deal  of  mathematics.  He  made  a 
complete  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  con¬ 
structed  tables  which  enabled  him  to  give  an  accurate  definition 
of  what  was  meant  by  a  year.  The  great  importance  of  his 
discoveries  was  that  he  gave  accurate  notions  of  tbe  motion  of 
the  sun  and  moon  so  as  to  enable  the  formation  of  an  accurate 
calendar.  People  in  those  days  counted  not  by  years,  but  by 
months,  for  people  knew  the  accurate  length  of  a  month  before 
they  knew  that  of  a  year.  The  first  name  to  be  heard  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  astronomy  was  that  of  Thales,  who  lived  in  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ.  The  story  was  told  that  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  occurred  while  a  battle  was  being  fought  on  the 
Halys  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  the  result  being  that  an 
end  was  at  once  put  to  the  war,  and  it  was  stated  tjiat  this  eclipse 
had  been  predicted  many  years  before  by  Thides.  He  (the 
lecturer)  thought  that  this  and  other  wonderful  stories  that  were 
told  about  Thales  were  apocryphal.  Among  others  who  devoted 
themselves  especially  to  the  studies  of  astronomy  might  be  named 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Ananagoras — who  was  the  first  really 
scientific  man,  for, though  many  of  his  predecessors  made  ingenious 
guesses,  most  of  them  were  wrong — and  Meton.  Archimedes  was 
the  father  of  tbe  application  of  mathematical  science  to 
physics,  and  Eratosthenes  was  the  first  man  who  studied  physical 
geography.  The  lecturer,  in  proceeding  to  the  second  branch  of 
his  subject,  that  relating  to  medical  science,  adverted  to  the 
labours  of  Hippocrates,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ.  A  body  of  observations  was  handed  down 
to  Hippocrates  from  his  family,  who  had  long  studied  medicine, 
and  he  went  to  study  with  Herodicus.  The  attention  of  the  early 
Greek  physicians  was  much  directed  to  sanitary  science.  Hippo* 
crates  held  curious  opinions  about  the  origin  of  some  diseases. 
He  tanght  that  the  body  is  composed  of  fire,  water,  earth,  and 
air,  and  that  these  four  elements  produce  the  four  cardinal 
humours.  He  was  not  the  first  man  who  studied  medicine,  any 
more  than  Hipparchus  was  the  first  man  who  studied  astronomy ; 
but  Hippocrates  made  many  valuable  observations,  and  profited 
by  them,  and  his  theories  remained  np  to  the  time  of  Galen.  The 
lecturer  then  went  on  to  his  third  head,  sociology,  which  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  name  of  ^crates.  By  Sociology  ” 
might  be  understood  the  attempt  to  discover  the  art  of  living 
together.  When  men  become  gathered  together  in  large  com¬ 
munities,  the  induction  they  should  make,  and  upon  which  they 
should  proceed,  is — that  a  man  is  to  act  so  as  not  only  to  advance 
his  own  interest,  but  that  of  the  community.  This  might  be 
embodied  in  tbe  one  word  **  just,”  meaning,  as  applied  to  a  man^ 
one  who  does  not  want  more  for  himself  than  for  any  other  per¬ 
son.  Taking  the  countries  around  the  Mediterraneau  basin,  it 
was  curious  to  observe  the  regular  order  of  progress  and  decline, 
as  they  might  see  it  sketched  in  tbe  pages  of  the  historian  of  the 
*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.’  Men  who  regarded 
such  phenomena  ought  to  seek  for  some  definite  cause  why  civili¬ 
sation  should  have  thus  retrograded.  The  lecturer,  in  bringing 
his  address  to  a  conclusion,  proceeded  to  argue  that  two  great 
causes  might  be  cited  as  reasons  for  the  retrogression, — one  of 
which  was  the  fearfully  destructive  character  of  the  wars  which 
had  prevailed,  and  the  other  the  existence  of  slavery.  The  lec¬ 
ture  next  Sunday,  at  St  George’s  Hall,  at  four  o’clock,  will  bo 
delivered  by  J.  Addington  Symonds,  Esq.,  M.A.,  on  “ 
Renaissance  of  Modern  Europe.” 


;  V  y 
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LITERARY.  With  the  obserratioxis  gathered  in  those  different  ways^ 

— o—  Mr  Darwin  proceeds  to  ask  why,  for  example,  contempt  is 

MR  DARWIN  ON  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  expressed  “  by  a  slight  protrusion  of  the  lips  and  by  tom- 

EMOTIONS.  ing  up  the  nose,  with  a  slight  expiration,’*  or  why  “  chil- 

neEjpr^tionof  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  AnimaU.  By  Charles  ^^n  when  sulky,  pout  or  greatly  protrude  the  lips.**  H® 

Darwio,  M.A.,  F.R.S ,  &c.  Munay.  admits  that  for  some  of  the  facts  he  can  at  present  giro  no 

{First  Notice.)  explanation,  but  bethinks  that  most  of  them  are  explained 

Thi.  iMt  work  of  the  author  of  ‘The  Origin  of  o”®  ”  o«>er  of  tluee  principle..  Of  hie  three  p™oi|Je. 

Specie.  ’  dieplay.  in  a  very  high  degree  the  qualitie.  of  his  7.®  f  *®  ta®  »I«» 

former  book.,  an  extraordinary  range  of  knowledge,  feUcity  V*  of  development.  Many 

of  .tyle,  and  a  happy,  if  occasionally  .omewhat  &>ld,  reirit  ““  .imply  the  rudimentary  remains  of 

of  sMCulation.  It.  subject,  howevir,  lies  a  little  off  the  f by  the  einotion  anddirectea 
nmirTine  of  march.  His  treatise,  on  the  fertUisation  of  indicant  mim  plant, 

orchids,  the  descent  of  man,  and  domesticated  plants  and  ^  ®*P'«“«>“  ®f 

miimals,  were  parts  of  one  great  argument,  of  which  the  P^g”®®*®"  movements  on  a  ^uad 

theme  was  the  origin,  of  species.  iV  the  present  volume 


Mr  Darwin  does  not  claim  too  much  :  he  says  that  **  the 
study  of  the  theory  of  expression  confirms  to  a  certain 
limited  extent  the  conclusion  that  man  is  derived  from  some 
lower  animal  form,  and  supports  the  belief  of  the  specific 
or  sub-specific  unity  of  the  several  races ;  but,  as  far  as  my 


anger  consists  of  the  pugnacious  movements  on  a  reduced 
scale.  This  principle  is  entirely  in  accordance  .with  iha 
teaching  of  psychology.  Useful  movements  performed  at 
the  instigation  of  a  feeling  will  continue  to  be  repeated 
even  when  useless,  by  the  mere  force  of  association.  Th® 
history  of  human  institutions — surviving  their  usefulness 
— is  one  long  continued  illustration.  The  remarkabl® 


iiV ronw  ;i.r  ^  V  i:  .  the  substance  thereof  has  become  unendurable.  Bomau 

r  nf  ^»‘bers  went  through  the  formality  of  seUing  their  daugh. 

i  ..  ”7*  Darwu>,  ««ummg  «^b^yy  after  the  transaction  had  really 

itv k*” -IT’  7  7  ®®®®®d  t®  be  of  the  nature  of  a  sale ;  and  the  form  of 

hgbt  on  the  origin  of  the  different  modes  of  expresmng  the  ,„„„  the  most  civilised 

K  !T  r  7  ?  1,  w  “  “7  “®«®“®.  although  the  original  reality  U  only  to  be  found 

4  Vi  ^  f*  ^  ^  aoiong  very  backward  races.  An  example  of  the  same 

year^e  h^  kept  it  in  view  and  been  ading  to  his  stock  prfnciV  ii  a  very  different  appUcaUon,  may  be  quoted  : 
of  observations.  Ho  has  thus  given,  apart  from  any  ques-  ^  ^  f  ^ 

tion  as  to  the  value  of  his  general  theory,  the  most  impor-  Kittens,  puppies,  young  nigs,  and  probably  many  other  young^ 


tion  as  to  the  value  of  his  general  theory,  the  most  impor-  Kittens,  puppies,  young  nigs,  and  probably  many  other  young 

tant  contribution  to  the  theory  of  expression  that  has  yet  animals,  alternately  posh  with  their  fore-feet  against  the  mainni.ry 
1  ,  V.  1  ,  /  r  j  glands  of  their  mothers,  to  excite  a  free  secretion  of  milk,  or  t® 

oeen  puDlisned.  make  it  flow.  Now,  it  is  very  common  with  young  cats,  and  not 

Six  years  after  Mr  Darwin  began  making  notes  on  the  at  all  rare  with  old  cats  of  the  common  and  Persian  breed* 
expression  of  the  emotions.  Sir  Qiarles  Bell  produced  the  (believed  by  some  naturalists  to  be  specifically  extinct),  when 

third  edition  of  hU  famous  work  on  the  ‘Anatomy  and  ““'f ®?  ®,r®'"l 

_ t  t:,  •  .  f  v  1.  If-  -tv  •  1  •  pound  It  quietly  and  alternately  with  their  fore-feet;  their  toe* 

Philosophy  of  Expression,*  of  which  Mr  Darwin  speaks  m  gpr’ad  out  and  claws  slightly  protruded,  precisely  as  wheu 

terms  of  warm  and  generous  praise.  **  He  may  with  justice  sucking  their  mother.  That  it  is  the  same  movement  is  clearly 
be  said,  not  only  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  subject  shown  by  their  often  at  the  same  time  taking  a  bit  of  the  thaw  I 

but  to  bare  built  up  a  noble  structure.”  He  showed  by  what  ‘“*®  .‘b®*'  m<»»‘h.  and  socking  it ; 

1  e  XL  f  XL  x  •  pumug  from  delight.  This  curious  movement  it  commonly 

different  muscles  of  the  face  the  different  expressions  are  excited  only  in  association  with  the  sensation  of  a  warm  soft  sur- 
produced,  and  also  the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  face ;  hut  I  have  seen  an  old  cat,  when  pleased  with  having  it* 
the  movements  of  expression  and  those  of  respiration  :  but  back  scratched,  ponndiug  the  air  with  Its  feet  in  the  same  manner ; 
there  he  halted  ;  he  did  not  examine  “  why  different  •?  expression  of  » 

muscles  are  brought  into  action  under  different  emotions.”  P  ®  sensa  on.  .  nr  •  » 

Sir  Charles  Bell  stopped  short  at  the  facts,  without  attempt-  This  is  one  ex^ple  out^  of  many  ^^ven  in  Mr  Darwin  * 
ing  any  philosophical  explanation.  He  was  a  believer  in  lx>ok,  the  <mly  difliculty  being  to  decide  which  ought  to 
design,  and  in  the  separate  creation  of  species,  and  the  only  «©l®<5fed.  One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  to  which  Mr 
solution  open  to  him  was  the  jejune  one,  “so  it  was  in-  Uarwin  has  apphed  his  first  principle  is  to  the  expression 
tended  for  wise  purposes.**  Mr  Darwin  begins  where  Sir  grief.  This  expression  is  thus  described  in  the  question* 
Charles  Bell  ended,  and,  in  addition  to  ascertaining  by  wider  pr®pared  for  foreign  observers  : 

observation  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  expressions,  has  When  in  low  spirits,  are  the  corners  of  the  mouth  depressed^ 

endeavoured,  not,  as  it  seems,  without  success,  to  explain  inner  corner  of  the  eyebrows  by  that  muscle  whicis 

r  j  t  ‘xu  v  i,  i,-»  ^  •  the  French  call  the  “  grief  muscle ?’*  The  eyebrow  lu  this  sUt® 

the  f^ts  by  the  theory  of  descent,  with  which  his  name  is  becomes  slightly  oblique,  with  a  little  swelling  at  the  inner  end  ; 

so  indissolubly  connected.  and  the  forehead  is  transversely  wrinkled  in  the  middle  part,  but 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  language  of  emotion,  and  not  across  the  whole  breadth,  as  when  the  eyebrows  are  rais^  iu 
can  read  in  the  human  face  the  signs  of  the  varions  feel-  »n*T>ri8e. 

ings,  but  few  are  able  to  specify  distinctly  what  those  signs  The  photographs  in  this  book  make  this  expression  much 
are.  To  determine  with  precision  what  the  facts  are,  is,  clearer  than  any  description,  but  the  characteristic  mark — 
therefore,  no  easy  task,  and  Mr  Darwin  has  resorted  to  a  peculiar  wrinkle  in  the  brow — is  easily  understood.  Con- 
various  methods  of  ascertaining  them.  He  has  himself  nected  with  this  mark  is  the  peculiar  obliquity  of  the  eye- 
closely  watched  the  early  days  of  his  own  children,  and  his  brows.  Whence  those  movements  in  grief  ?  The  explanatiou 
observations  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  is  very  interesting. 

book.  The  insane  often  give  free  vent  to  their  passions,  When  infants  scream  loudly  from  hunger  or  pain,  the  circula- 
aud  afford  a  capital  opportunity  for  observing  the  charac-  tion  is  affected,  and  the  eyes  tend  to  become  gorged  with  blood  r 
teristics  of  expression.  By  galvanism  Dr  Duchenne  has  consequently  the  muscles  surrounding  the  eyes  are  strongly  con- 
an/»rtxxxx/io/i  tracted  as  a  protection  ;  this  action,  in  the  course  of  nianjr 

ucceeded  in  producing  certain  expressions  artifi^lly,  and  generations,  has  become  firmly  fixed  and  inherited;  butwhinw 

some  of  his  instructive  photographs  are  given  in  the  present  with  advancing  years  and  culture,  the  habit  of  screaming  is  par* 
volume.  But  one  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  obser-  tially  repressed,  the  muscles  round  the  eyes  still  tend  to  contract 
vations  was  instituted  by  means  of  a  series  of  questions,  whenever  even  slight  distress  is  felt ;  of  these  muscles,  the  pyra- 

onvorlnr*  all  ika  «roa  midals  of  tho  uosc  Ero  Icss  uudcr  thc  coutrol  Of  tbc  Will  than  arw 

nng  all  the  leading  expressions,  wm  sent  to  others,  and  their  contraction  can  be  checked  only  by  that  of 

Observers  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Thirty-six  sets  of  the  central  fasci*  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  these  latter  fasciss  draw 
answers  were  returned,  and  these  are  most  valuable  in  de-  up  the  inner  ends  of  the  eyebrows,  and  wrinkle  the  forehead  in  » 
terniining  the  universality  of  certain  expressions  among  the  peculiar  manner,  which  we  instantly  recognise  m  the  expreniois 

different  races  of  men.  Lastly,  Mr  Darwin  made  a  study  S'serited^r “"rewreW  M*ihe 

Ot  the  expression  of  emotions  by  the  lower  animals,  and  of  the  month,  are  the  last  remnants  or  rudiments  of  strongly 

especially  by  those  that  come  nearest  to  man.  marked  and  intelligible  movements.  They  are  as  full  of  signiti- 
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cAncA  to  as  in  rogard  to  expression  ns  are  ordinarjr  rudimenta  to 
the  naturalist  in  the  classification  and  genealogy  of  organic 
beings. 

Mr  Darwin’s  remarks  on  **  frowning  ”  are  equally  instruc¬ 
tive.  He  agrees  with  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  frowning  is  to  screen  the  eyes,  but  he  gives  this  a 
wider  extension.  Mr  Darwin  considers  that  the  habit  of 
half  closing  the  eyes  is  in  incessant  use  among  wild  men, 
who  are  constantly  on  the  alert  against  possible  danger,  and 
be  observes  that  a  frown  occurs  not  only  in  anger,  but 
whenever  the  mind  comes  across  any  difiSculty  requiring  its 
close  attention.  Mr  Darwin  adds,  however,  another  cause 
connected  with  the  weeping  of  infants.  A  frown  is  an 
incipient  act  of  weeping,  and  **  as  the  habit  of  contracting 
the  brows  has  been  followed  by  infants  during  innumerable 
generations,  at  the  commencement  of  every  crying  or 
screaming  fit,  it  has  become  firmly  associated  with  the 
incipient  sense  of  something  distressing  or  disagreeable.” 

The  expression  of  disgust,  which  is  simply  an  incipient 
act  of  vomiting,  gives  occasion  to  an  ingenious  guess  of  Mr 
Darwin’s.  He  thinks  that  our  progenitors  may  have  had 
the  power,  possessed  by  ruminants  and  some  other  animals, 
“  of  voluntarily  rejecting  food  which  disagreed  with  them, 
or  which  they  thought  would  disagree  with  them.”  Monkeys 
seem  to  have  this  power,  for  they  often  vomit  when  in 
perfect  health.  When  man  acquired  speech,  and  could  tell 
his  children  what  to  take  and  what  to  shun,  the  service- 
ablencss  of  the  power  of  ejection  was  diminished,  and  it 
would  accordingly  be  disused  and  lost.  Whether  it  was  so 
or  not,  the  suggestion  is  worth  the  notice  of  naturalists,  and 
may  help  to  explain  other  facts  besides  those  of  expression. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  the  present  volume,  if 
true,  is  of  much  importance.  Since  the  time  of  Berkeley, 
there  has  been  a  general  agreement  that  the  perception  of 
distance  is  acquired  by  each  individual ;  but  recently 
several  writers  have  strongly  argued  for  the  instinctive 
knowledge  of  space,  and  have  laid  the  main  stress  of  their 
argument  on  observations  of  the  lower  animals.  Professor 
Bain  has  argued  that  our  knowledge  of  animals  is  too 
imperfect  to  support  any  objection  to  Berkeley’s  famous 
theory  of  vision  ;  and,  if  what  Mr  Darwin  says  proves 
•correct,  the  soundness  of  his  contention  will  receive 
strong  confirmation.  ^‘It  has  recently,”  says  Mr  Dar¬ 
win,  ”  been  stated  in  France  that  the  action  of  sucking  is 
excited  solely  through  the  sense  of  smell,  so  that  if  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  a  puppy  are  destroyed,  it  never  sucks.  In 
like  manner,  the  wonderful  power  which  a  chicken  possesses 
only  a  few  hours  after  being  hatched,  of  picking  up  small 
particles  of  food,  seems  to  be  started  into  action  through 
the  sense  of  hearing ;  for,  with  chickens  hatched  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  a  good  observer  found  that  ”  making  a  noise 
with  a  finger-nail  against  a  board,  in  imitation  of  the  hen- 
mother,  first  taught  them  to  peck  at  their  meat.” 


indir^t  one-— for  those,  namely,  who  study  their  own 
”  politics  ”  and  social  questions  by  aid  of  the  experience 
derived  from  the  history  of  the  general  movements  of 
human  society.  To  take  an  instance  of  rapidly  growing 
importance :  Islam,  Brahmoism,  Buddhism,  throw  a  strong 
— if  to  many,  an  unwelcome— light  on  the  course  of  our 
own  Christianity.  Extension  of  one’s  field  of  vision  in 
the  way  thus  hinted  at  might  be  found  to  possess  an  advan¬ 
tage  similar  to  that  of  a  merging  of  beadledom  politics  in 
statesmanship. 

To  demonstrate  the  antagonism  between  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  Islam,  Mr  Palgrave  begins  by  analysing  the 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  dozen  or  so  classes  into 
which  he  divides  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  the  Porte.  First 
come  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  whom  our  author 
contemptuously  typifies  by  the  ordinary  Stamboollee 
Efifendi,”  whose  career  is  sketched,  from  his  nursery  and 
school  days,  to  the  time  when,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Kalam,  he  issues  forth  with  his  “  borrowed  phrases”  about 
progress,  his  “  morbus  Oallicus,*'  his  love  for  light  novels, 
for  caf4s  chantants,  and  French  frivolity  in  general.  Fur¬ 
ther  on  our  author  indicates  where  are  to  be  found  bright 
and  honourable  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  description,  but 
concludes  that,  from  this  class,  Islam  has  nothing  to  hope. 
At  any  rate,  one  use  of  the  “  ephemeral  Stamboollee  clique  ” 
is  to  serve  as  a  weathercock  .  .  .  indicative  only  of 

the  Westerly  breeze  that  for  some  years  past,  sweeping 
over  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Aegean,  is  now  awakening  a 
yet  stronger  counterblast  of  Easterly  antagonism.”  Quite 
different  is  the  spirit  of  the  Ottoman  soldier :  and  some 
of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  volume  are  those  de¬ 
scribing  his  kindly  treatment  from  the  moment  he  leaves 
his  native  village,  as  a  raw  and  bewept  recruit ;  his  barrack 
life  ;  his  comfortable  hospital  life  also,  when  he  requires  it ; 
his  uniformly  excellent  behaviour;  and  his  relations 
towards  his  superiors.  To  his  courage  Mr  Palgrave  pays  the 
highest  tribute,  Crimean  stories  notwithstanding;  while, 
in  point  of  sobriety  and  general  morality,  our  own  Christian 
”  hired  butcher  ”  would  seem  to  lag  sadly  behind  his  infidel 
fellow-craftsman.  Also,  that  professional  feeling,  which 
links  together  all  members  of  the  Ottoman  army,  “  from 
the  general  to  the  bandsman,”  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
what  we  find  in  cur  more  “civilised  ”  English  army  ;  but, 
of  course,  the  exclusiveness  in  the  second  instance  belongs 
to  the  glory  of  the  British  Constitution.  A  thorough  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  easy  familiarity  with  respectful  obedience  comes 
more  naturally  to  a  man  the  spirit  of  whose  theory  of 
individual  worth  is  implied  in  the  words,  “  There  is  no 
nobility  but  that  of  Islam,”  than  to  another,  to  whom 
nobility  means  the  title,  rent,  and  game-preserves  inherited 
from  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  ancestor.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  must  suffice  for  further  mention  of  the  Ottoman 
soldier,  with  his  peculiar  notions  of  nobility  : 

With  the  military  jacket  the  Osmanlee  puts  on  also  the 
mantle  of  zeal  dropped  by  the  Prophet  on  his  best  followers ;  and 
in  this  zeal,  whether  we  stigmatise  it  under  the  name  of 
fanaticism,  or  decorate  it  as  patriotic  enthusiasm,  lies  the  true 
secret  of  the  strength  of  that  young-old  army.  .  .  .  The  fire  of 
Islam  may  have  been  covered,  seemingly  choked,  under  the  ashM 
of  poverty  and  care,  while  the  future  soldiers  were  yet  in  their 
village  homes ;  once  within  roll-call,  the  ashes  are  blown  away 
and  the  flame  bursts  forth  as  bright  as  ever. 

But  after  all,  says  our  author,  the  future  of  the 
Ottoman  East  lies  in  the  masses  of  the  people — Turks, 
Turkomans,  Eoordes,  Syrians,  etc.  Of  these  masses,  the 
agriculturists  —  including  proprietors  and  tenants  —  are 
estimated  by  him  to  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population.  In  this  case,  the  “hopes  of  Islam  ”  are  based 
on  discontent,  which,  in  the  case  of  noble  and  peasant, 
arises  from  a  common  source — the  “  reforms,”  namely,  of 
Mahmoud  II.  and  Abdul  Medjid,  by  which  the  former 
were  deprived  of  their  estates  and  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  work  of  government,  and  the  latter  were 
made  to  exchange  the  light  burdens  of  a  semi-feudal 
condition  for  extortionate  demands  that  not  only  do  not 
result  in  any  adequate  return,  but  have  caused  ruined 
houses  and  deserted  villages.  In  the  eyes  of  the  old  pro¬ 
prietor-class,  the  Stamboollee,  with  his  “  sham  centralisa- 
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Mr  Palgrave’s  graphic  story  of  his  visit  to  a  Turldsh  Beg  before,  there  was  not  a  single  habitation ;  while  Mr  Pal- 
with  Beheram’s  tale  and  complaint  as  described  in  Major  grave  points  out,  first,  how  the  Turkomans  encourage  all 
Milling^’®  highly  interesting  volume  on  Koor^tan.  settlers — ^including  Koordes  and  refugees  from  the  Bussian 


volume 

This  officer  seems  to  have  learned  much  of  Turkey 
and  the  Turks  during  his  service  in  the  Ottoman 
army;  much  of  what  he  says  corroborates  many  a 
statement  of  our  author — that  is,  of  the  man  who  could 


povmces — with  liberal  grants  of  land,  etc. ;  and  secondly, 
how  they  also  are  affected  by  the  Mohammedan  **  Bevi- 
val.**  These  Turkomans  seem  to  be  among  the  steadiest 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  Our  author,  who,  by  the  way,  cor- 


80  completely  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Moslem  as  to  bo  diaUy  hates  the  Buss,  holds  out  three  posuble  futures  for 
able  to  preach,  to  an  Arab  congregation,  a  sermon  from  a  this  ‘‘  nationality  ” — absorption  into  the  “  vast,  dead,” 
text  in  the  Koran,  just  as  easily,  and  no  doubt  as  profitably.  Northern  “  Oolossus,”  or  co-operation  with  a  regenerated 
as  “  Thomas  London  ”  could  lecture  to  young  men  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  going  into  business  on  their  own 
‘•sinfulness  of  little  sins.”  Mr  Palgrave  distinguishes  account. 

between  the  soldier’s  “  ideal  ”  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  This  central  fact  in  Ottoman  politics,  the  **  revival  *’  of 
Islam,  and  the  more  practical  issue  of  the  feeling  among  Islam,  may  not  seem  encouraging  to  those  who  believe,  with 
the  class  under  review  :  but  we  think  there  is  a  good  detd  Mr  Palgrave  himself,  that  all  creeds  whatever  narrow  the 
of  the  *4deal  ”  in  the  conduct,  first,  of  the  Turkish  peasant  mind  and  cramp  the  faculties.  But  in  truth  there 
who  secretly  set  free  his  own  brother’s  murderer,  on  the  score  is  less  of  that  absurdity,  a  “creed,”  in  Mohammedanism 
that  the  latter  was  a  Moslem  ;  and  secondly,  of  the  sur-  than  in  almost  any  other  religion.  **  Servant  of  God  ” 
viving  brother's  own  kinsmen,  who,  in  their  cool  moment, 
declared  that  he  had  done  rightly.  “  The  unswerving 
devotedness  to  Islam,  and  equal  antagonism  to  whatever 
weakens  or  menaces  its  existence,”  are  found,  in  a  less 
degree,  among  the  trading  classes  and  townspeople  in 


the  proudest  as  well  as  tho  most  sacred  title  to  which  a 
Moslem  can  lay  claim :  and  his  rigid  monotheism,  which 
permits  no  go-between  in  man’s  intercourse  with  the 
Unknown,  is  the  mother  of  a  self-reliance,  of  a  brave 
submission  to  “  Providence,”  of  contempt  for  distinctions 


general ;  and  a  proof  of  it  lies  in  their  ready  support  of  apart  from  personal  worth,  and  of  a  power  of  devotedness 


schools,  mosques,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  for  the 
honour  of  their  religion.  Their  concern  in  Western  politics 
is  slight ;  but  we  can  readily  believe  what  Mr  Palgrave 
says  of  them,  that  they  evince  an  interest  in,  and  knowledge 
of,  contemporary  events  in  Central  Asia,  such  as  might 
judiciously  be  imitated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Victoria 
Tower.  Of  the  “  clergy  ” — as  Western  writers  call  them, 
though  the  functions  of  the  class  are  “  legislative  ”  as 
well  as  “  doctrinal  ” — we  can  only  observe  that  their  lower 
and  most  numerous  divisions  are  made  up  of  devoted 
Islamites,  who  are  elected  directly  by,  and  out  of,  the 
people,  over  whom  they  wield  a  great  influence. 

The  most  interesting  essay  in  Mr  Palgrave’s  volume 
explains  some  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  earlier  essays. 
For  a  right  understanding  of  the  nature  and  significance 
of  the  Mohammedan  “  Bevival,”  the  reader  could  not  do 
better  than  study  Mr  Palgrave  side  by  side  with  one  of  the 
ablest  living  writers  on  India,  Dr  W.  W.  Hunter.  The 
comparison  would  show  that  Indian  Wahabeeism,  with  its 
treason  depots,”  and  Sittana  fanatics,  is  but  the  exagge¬ 
rated  expression  of  a  spirit  that  more  or  less  pervades  the 
entire  Mohammedan  world,  *and  which  for  more  than 
twenty  years  has  been  manifesting  itself  throughout 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  increasingly  exclusive  Islamism 
of  the  Eushdees,  or  public  schools ;  in  disuse  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  ;  in  patronage  of  Turkish,  and  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  number  of  European,  employes;  and  in 
the  impetus  to.  the  foundation  of  religious  and  other 
institutions.  The  “  Bevival  ”  is,  in  Mr  Palgrave’s  words, 
'‘a  world-movement,”  ‘‘an  epochal  phenomenon,”  whose 
special  instances,  e.p.,  in  India,  are  as  inevitable  as 
the  rising  of'  the  Channel  waters  with  the  tide  of 
the  Atlantic.  And  that  even  the  official  mind  seems 
fully  alive  to  the  facts,  is  indicated  by  the  late  Ali  Pasha’s 
saying — quoted  by  our  author — that  what  is  wanted  is  an 
increase,  not  a  decrease,  of  “  fanaticism ;  ”  and  by  the 
participation  of  the  Government  itself  in  the  “  signs  of  the 
times  ”  above  named.  Lastly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 


and  self-abnegation,  for  which  one  may  look  almost  in  vain 
throughout  the  Christian  or  other  polytheisms  of  the 
world.  Even  the  mad  outburst  of  Wahabeeism  itself  is  a 
witness  to  the  moral  force  of  Mohammedanism,  and  a 
perusal  of  Dr  Hunter’s  vivid  pages  will  reveal  a  strange 
contrast  between  the  life  of  the  destitute,  earnest, 
and  eloquent  Wahabi  missionaries,  who  have  fired  noble 
and  peasant  with  their  fierce  enthusiasm,  and  the  life 
of  their  reverend  rivals  from  Europe,  who  attack  the 
“  heathen  ”  devil,  though  they  are  clogged  with  salaries, 
comfortable  wives,  rising  families,  and  luggage.  We 
can  only  make  a  reference  to  Mr  Palgrave’s  amusing, 
humorous,  and  bitterly  sarcastic  esssay  on  the  “  Eastern 
Christians.”  There  are  fourteen  species  of  them,  with  their 
mutual  “  hatreds  and  sub-hatreds  ” :  they  are  hard  usurers  : 
their  spiritual  guides  thrive  on  the  fat  of  the  land — rejoice 
in  the  best  tobacco,  the  best  olives,  the  best  grapes,  and  re¬ 
fresh  their  wearied  sanctity  in  luxurious  palaces  among  the 
hills :  while  other  pious  scoundrels  among  them  earn  an 
honest  penny  by  preparing  live  goods  for  tho  eunuch 
market !  They  are,  in  a  word,  “  motley  phantoms,”  that 
only  intensify,  by  contrast,  the  unity  and  dignity  of  the 
solid  *‘  paganism  ”  around  which  they  flit,  and  demon¬ 
strate  to  Western  Christians  the  necessity  of  loving  their 
Oriental  co-religionists  wisely  rather  than  too  well. 


MB  BUSKIN  AS  A  SOCIAL  PBOPHET. 


Aratra  Pentelici.  Bjr  John  Raskin.  Sold  bjr  Mr  G.  Alien,  Hetth- 
field-cottage,  Keaton,  Kent. 

Of  late  years  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  enigmatical 
titles  from  Mr  Buskin,  nor  have  we  on  this  score  any  right 
to  complain.  “  I  suppose  a  man  may  call  his  own  house 
an  island  if  he  likes,”  says  Mr  Squeers  to  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  and  surely  an  author  may  claim  the  same  privi¬ 
lege  of  christening  his  productions  ?  Besides,  whilst  some 
timid  and  prejudiced  folk  may  be  shy  to  risk  the  pronun- 

_  _ _  elation  of  ‘  Fors  Clavigera,’  ‘^Munera  Pulveris,”  ‘Aratra 

that  the  modem  Islamitic  spirit  has  reached  its  highest  Pentelici,*  <fcc.,  and  may  further  prefer  that  the  name  of  a 
point  of  intensity  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Empire,  book  should  give  some  clue  to  its  contents,  it  is  highly 
This  is  an  important  fact  for  all — and  they  include  most  probable  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  simple  and  imagi- 
people — who  believe,  with  Mr  Palgrave,  that  the  Ottoman  native  minds  will  find  in  these  appellatives  advantages  akin 
Empire  is  doomed  Westwards ;  and  wo  would  recommend  to  those  we  know  were  found  appertaining  to  that  ^ifying 
persons  interested  in  the  Bussophobist  bugbear,  and  all  substantive,  Mesopotamia.  But  we  have  a  real  gnovan^ 
operators  in  the  Central- Asian  Knegspiel,  to  read  Mr  Pal-  against  Mr  Buskin,  in  the  occult  method  of  publishing  nis 
grave’s  essays  on  the  Turkomans,  the  Abkhasian  insurrec-  works  which  he  has  lately  seen  fit  to  adopt.  Considering  tho 
tion,  and  the  fierce  tribes  who  are  “  the  doorkeepers  ”  of  the  critical,  not  to  say  desperate,  circumstances  in  which  he 


East — for,  to  our  author,  the  Bussian  flag  within  a  day’s 
ride  of  Kars  is  nearer  to  India  than  even  to  Balkh  itself. 
Some  details  given  by  the-  English  “  Beg  ”  already  men¬ 
tioned  seem  to  corroborate  —  partially  at  least  —  the 


conceives  us  to  be,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  is 
it  not  a  sin  against  common  charity  to  muffle  his  salutary 
warnings,  and  of  his  own  free  choice  and  pleasure  put  so 
many  impediments  in  the  way  of  their  reaching  the  public  ? 


accounts  given  by  Mr  Palgrave  of  the  rapid  growth  of  a  Not  only  has  he  despised  to  announce  their  appearance  by 
new  Turkoman  nationality,  whose  wide  and  fertile  teni-  advertisements,  or  by  following  tho  usual  meth^  of 
tories  have  Ararat  for  their  centre.  Both  writers  testify  to  securing  the  notice  of  the  press,  but  his  recent  books, 
the  rise  of  towns  and  villages  in  places  where,  thirty  years  unknown  at  the  principal  circulating  libraries,  can  only  be 
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procured  through  a  private  person  ;  the  price  of  the  only 
available  edition,  though  small  in  comparison  to  the  very 
beautiful  manner  in  which  the  volumes  are  bound,  printed, 
and  illustrated,  being  necessarily  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
vast  majority  of  readers.  **  I  do  not  care,*'  says  Mr  Buskin, 
**  that  anyb^y  should  read  my  books  who  grudges  me  a 
doctor’s  fee  per  volume,”  which  is  all  very  well ;  but  then, 
are  those  only  to  be  saved  who  can  afford  a  guinea  for  a 
physician’s  visit  ? 

‘  Aratra  Pentelici  ’  is  a  series  of  six  lectures,  first  delivered 
at  Oxford  ;  and  professedly  on  the  elements  of  sculpture. 
Hence  the  intelligent  reader,  aware  that  Pentelicus  is  a 
mountain  of  Attica  where  beautiful  marble  was  found,  and 
that  the  professor  is  anxious  to  inspire  his  students  with 
zeal  to  become  “  soldiers  of  the  plough,”  t.c.,  of  peaceful 
and  productive  rather  than  destructive  arts, — may  guess 
at  the  significance  of  the  title.  What  we  are  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Art-question  is 
shown  to  affect  and  illustrate  the  existing  state  of  society  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  is  also  the  primary  consideration 
with  the  author  himself ;  for  instruction  which  may  strictly 
be  termed  technical  occurs  chiefly  in  fragmentary  passages, 
and  is  always  made  to  subserve  or  enunciate  some  abstract 
ethical  principle.  The  flrst  lecture  is  mainly  devoted  to 
establishing  the  necessary  association  of  art  in  the  larger 
interests  of  mankind — in  social  duty  and  social  peril ;  a 
truth,  be  it  said,  on  which  no  art-professor  can  insist  too 
strenuously  in  the  present  day,  when  the  equivocal 
proposition,  ‘‘  Art  for  art’s  sake,”  has  been  made 
equivalent  to,  ”  Art  for  the  sake  of  luxury  and  licentious¬ 
ness.”  According  to  Mr  Buskin,  the  sesthetical  faculty, 
deflned  by  Aristotle  as  the  power  of  taking  pleasure 
rightly  or  straiahtly,  is  not  to  be  taught  nor  swiftly 
acquired,  but  follows  as  the  result  of  habits  of  rectitude 
and  simple  living.  And,  above  all,  the  special  laws  which 
apply  to  sculpture  render  it  impossible  for  any  excellence 
in  this  art  to  be  attained  save  amongst  a  noble  and  vigorous 
race.  For,  as  distinctive  from  painting  and  architecture, 
the  object  of  sculpture  must  always  be  life  under  its  noblest 
manifestations.  Any  grace  and  grandeur  of  material  acces¬ 
sories  may  not  here  be  delighted  in  for  themselves,  and  are 
only  admissible  so  far  as  they  serve  as  exponents  of  vital 
action  ;  nor  may  the  picturesqueness  of  decay,  nor  the 
pathos  or  humour  of  weakness  or  deformity  legitimately 
occupy  the  sculptor.  His  vocation  is  to  animate  perfect 
form  with  noblest  life  ;  ‘‘  to  show  forth  the  gods,”  as 
Lucian  said  of  Phidias,  ^tthias  riv  ^la.  Now  this 

typical  beauty  will  not  exist,  nor  even  will  any  heartfelt 
worship  of  it  and  desire  to  show  it  forth  be  found,  amongst 
a  people  the  standard  of  whose  thought  is  sordid  and  base, 
and  the  purpose  of  whose  life  is  either  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  or  the  indulgence  of  selfish  appetites.  The  reader, 
painfully  conscious  that,  so  far  as  sculpture  goes,  we  cannot 
boast  ourselves  rivals  of  the  Athenians  or  Florentines,  and 
also  that  Mr  Buskin  does  not  esteem  it  his  mission  to  pro¬ 
phesy  unto  us  pleasant  things,  will  doubtless  here  prepare 
himself  for  unpalatable  conclusions ;  but  he  will  scarcely 
foresee  the  special  stroke  of  grim  cynical  humour  by  which 
this  Alcestes  of  the  ateliet'—oi  whom,  as  the  devotee  of  art, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  **On  n’a  jamais  vu  un  amour  si 
grondeur” — elects  to  demonstrate  the  degeneracy  of  modern 
times.  The  ‘mimetic  instinct  in  which  all  art  has  its  origin 
is  succeeded  by  the  idolising  or  imaginative  faculty,  the 
effort  to  lend  visibility  to  the  unseen,  so  as  the  better 
to  concentrate  the  popular  mind  upon  those  quali-  j 
ties  and  moral  conceptions  generally  esteemed  as  most  | 
to  be  desired  and  worthiest  of  reverence.  Thus,  as  the 
statue  of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon  kept  the  memory  of 
their  beloved  goddess  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians,  so,  for  instance,  in  the  apse  of  the  Duomo  of 
Pisa,  a  colossal  image  of  Christ  concentrated  ’  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  Pisan  on  the  attributes  of  the  God  in  whom  he 
believed.  What  do  we,  in  our  turn,  image  forth,  and  upon 
what  sublime  conception  are  we  invited  to  fix  our  thoughts  ? 
Hear  the  lecturer’s  reply  : 

In  these  Taya  we  indeed  desire  no  cathedrals;  but  we  have  con¬ 
structed  an  enoimous  and  costly  edifice  which,  in  claiming 
educational  i.ifiuence  over  the  whole  London  populace  and 
mi<Mle  class,  is  verily  the  metropolitan  cathedral  oi  this  century 

the  Cryita^  Pah  ce.  ...  In  precisely  the  same  position  (as  the 


statues  of  Ath^nf  !n  the  Parthenon  and  of  Christ  at  Pisa)  with 
respect  to  the  nave  of  the  building,  but  of  larger  size  propor¬ 
tionally,  a  colossal  piece  of  sculpture  was  placed  by  English 
designers  at  the  extremity  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  preps  ration 
for  their  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  birthday  ot  Christ  in 
Dec.  1867  or  1868.  That  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  face  of  the 
clown  in  the  pantomime,  some  twelve  feet  high  from  brow  to 
chin ;  which  face,  being  moved  by  the  mechanism  which  is  our 
pride,  every  half- minute  opened  its  mouth  from  ear  to  ear, 
showed  its  teeth,  and  revolved  its  eyes,  the  force  of  these 
periodical  operations  being  increased  by  the  illuminated  inscrip¬ 
tion  underneath,  '*  Here  we  are  again !  ” 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  Mr  Buskin’s  climax  by  the 
suggestion  that,  after  all,  his  clown  is  in  all  probability 
a  survival  from  that  very  mediaeval  Christianity  he  so 
admires ;  and  that,  according  to  old  chronicles,  the  carnivals 
in  those  days  might  have  afforded  specimens  of  sculpture 
in  no  way  more  sublime,  not  even,  so  far  as  eye-rolling 
goes,  entirely  innocent  of  the  deadly  offence  of  mechanism. 
However,  we  need  not  lay  ourselves  open  to  any  fresh 
charge  of  lack  of  originality ;  for  on  this  head  there  is 
already  enough  in  store  for  us.  Idolatry,  or  the  desire  to 
express  ideas  by  images ^  is  only  dangerous  when  inherent 
virtue  is  attributed  to  the  material  form  ;  so  long  as  the 
symbol  does  not  become  a  fetish,  but  is  reverenced  as  an 
exponent  of  vital  truth,  the  gift  of  imagery  ministers  to 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  rational  faculties  of  the  human 
soul.  Also,  a  people  animated  with  an  exalted  spirit  has 
ever  loved  to  embody  its  patriotic  and  religious  ideals;  thus, 
as  it  were,  drawing  down  to  daily  communion  what  in  its 
national  life  is  most  heroic  and  sublime.  Thus  we  have  a 
beautiful  strong  woman,  representative  of  a  city  of  which 
>the  nation  has  cause  for  pride;  or,  it  may  be,  showing 
forth  the  mother  country  herself.  And,  above  all,  early 
nations  loved  to  personify  the  streams  and  rivers  of  their 
native  lands,  these  being  regarded  with  reverent  love,  not 
merely  as  beneficent  sources  of  fertility,  but  often  also  as 
guardians  of  the  country’s  boundaries.  This  sentiment 
has  so  far  survived  traditionally,  that  we  may  still  call  the 
river  on  which  our  own  metropolis  stands  Father  Thames, 
and  even  flatter  ourselves  that  a  certain  affectionate  pride 
clings  about  our  thought  of  it.  The  vanity  of  any  such 
impression,  however,  has,  according  ,to  Mr  Buskin,  been 
lately  demonstrated.  Called  upon  to  decorate  the  new 
embankment,  our  artists,  with  the  best  art  of  all  the  world 
for  three  thousand  years  before  their  eyes,  and  with  bribes 
for  the  reward  of  success  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to 
one  as  compared  to  those  offered  at  any  other  period,  have 
been  able  to  devise  only  a  row  of  gas  lamps  !  And  for 
these  even  no  adornment  has  been  found  save  a  badly  cast 
fish’s  head,  copied  from  a  Neapolitan  marble ;  and  the 
familiar  door-knocker,  a  lion  with  a  ring  in  his  mouth, 
copied  also  originally  from  the  Greeks. 

We  need  not  follow  Mr  Buskin  through  his  condemnation 
of  our  national  monuments,  since  the  observation  with 
which  he  sums  up  his  criticism  is  sufficiently  inclusive ; 
“  they  are  such  as  no  one  can  praise  and  of  which  it  is 
courteous  to  say  nothing.”  The  causes  of  this  artistic 
incapacity  he  declares  to  be  threefold,— frivolity  on  the  one 
hand,  pursuit  of  wealth  on  the  other,  and  above  all  and 
before  all,  false  religious  sentvnent.  Let  those  who  con¬ 
ceive  the  author  of  *  Modem  Painters  *  to  be  still  within  the 
strongholds  of  orthodoxy,  read  this  for  their  enlightenment : 

No  feather  idol  of  Polynesia  was  ever  a  si|p  of  a  more  shame¬ 
ful  idolatry  than  the  modern  notion  in  the  minds  of  certainly  the 
majority  of  EnglUh  religious  jpersons,  that  the  Word  of  God  may 
be  bound  up  in  Uiorocco  ana  carried  about  in  a  young  lady  s 
pocket,  with  tassellcd  ribbons  to  mark  the  passages  she  most 
approves  of. 

And'the  lecture  concludes  with  this  impassioned  utter¬ 
ance  : 

Gentlemen,  there  has  been  seen  no  instance,  and  England  is 
little  likely  to  give  the  unexampled  spectacle,  of  a  country  success¬ 
ful  in  the  noble  arts,  yet  in  which  the  youths  were  frivolous,  the 
maidens  falsely  religious,  the  men  slaves  of  money,  the  matrons 
vain.  Not  from  all  the  marble  of  the  hills  of  Luini  will  such  a 
people  shape  one  statue  that  may  stand  nobly  against  the  sky  5 
from  all  tne  treasures  bequeathed’  to  them  by  the  great  dead 
will  they  gather  for  their  own  descendants  any  inheritance  but 
shame. 

We  may  find  consolation  for  Mr  Buskin’s  depressing  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  present  day  in  the  reflection  that  ”  every  age 
appears,  to  souls  who  live  in  it,  most  unheroic.”  A  more 
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demoralising  scepticism  than  despair  of  one’s  own  day  can¬ 
not  be  conceived  ;  such  as  it  is,  it  is  our  day ;  the  only  one 
given  tw  ;  since  the  sun  has  set  on  yesterday  and  to-morrow 
means  for  us,  individually,  the  night  in  which  no  man  can 
work.  But,  because  we  refuse  to  share  Mr  Buskin’s  hope¬ 
lessness,  we  need  not  therefore  close  our  ears  against  his 
counsel.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  urge  that  another 
cause  for  the  deterioration  of  artistic  originality  and  inven¬ 
tion  lies  near  at  hand.  Living  and  noble  art  has  always 
drawn  inspiration  from  the  collective  thought  of  the  nation, 
upon  which  it  reacted  as  a  beautiful  and  sanctifying 
influence.  Whereas  Mr  Buskin,  and  teachers  of  his  stamp, 
by  their  constant  depreciation  of  present  aims  and  efforts, 
their  contemptuous  indifference  to  the  aspirations  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  utter  disregard  of  prevailing  sympa¬ 
thies  and  interests,  above  all  by  their  open  antagonism  to 
science  and  the  spirit  of  modem  thought,  have  done  their 
best  to  sever  art  from  the  sources  of  true  inspiration  ;  and, 
80  far  as  they  have  succeeded  in  chaining  her  to  the  misty 
idealism  of  vanished  times,  have  rendered  that  sterile 
imitation  and  empty  insincerity,  against  which  they  com¬ 
plain  so  loudly,  an  unavoidable  necessity. 

M.  FIGUIEB  ON  THE  HUMAN  BACE. 

,  The  Human  Race.  By  Louis  Figuicr.  Chapman  and  H«ll. 

We  had  to  speak  the  other  day  of  M.  Louis  Figuier  as 
an  original  speculator.  His  chief  claim  to  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  is  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  successful  book¬ 
makers  of  his  time.  In  the  scientiffc  department  of  the 
book-making  art,  indeed,  he  outstrips  all  competitors,  alike 
by  the  magnitude,  the  number,  and  the  popularity  of  his 
productions.  The  titles  of  a  few  of  his  b^ks,  such  as 
‘The  Vegetable  World,*  ‘The  Ocean  World,*  and  ‘The 
Insect  World,’  show  at  once  the  vast  scale  and  the  compre¬ 
hensive  scope  of  his  undei  takings.  Far  as  creation’s  ample 
range  his  realm  extends.  No  writer  who  deals  with  science  | 
has  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  taste  and  appetite  of  | 
the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public,  or  knows  better  that,  | 
in  the  line  he’has  adopted,  the  greatest  results  can  only  be  j 
obtained  by  selecting  the  very  biggest  subjects.  Besides 
being  more  widely  attractive,  the  large  subject  has  another 
manifest  advantage :  it  is  easier  work  to  compile  a  striking 
volume  on  a  large  subject  than  on  a  small  one.  But  it  is 
not  alone  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects  that  M.  Figuier’s 
tact  and  judgment  are  seen.  His  style  of  treatment  is  in 
many  important  respects  admirably  adapted  to  win  the 
favoui*  of  the  majority.  Both  in  its  plan  and  in  its  execu¬ 
tion  the  book  before  us  is  a  strongly-marked  example,  we 
might  even  say  a  model,  of  the  class  of  literature  to  whicli 
it  belongs,  and  from  that  point  of  view  it  deserves  and  will 
repay  a  careful  examination. 

The  body  of  M.  Figuier’s  work  on  ‘  The  Human  Bace  ’ 
describes  in  a  very  summary  fashion  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  peculiarities  of  the  various  families  of  mankind, 
and  consists  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  As  a 
rule,  the  compiler  has  been  content  to  draw  his  information 
regarding  each  nation  or  tribe  from  the  works  of  a  single 
traveller,  and  consequently  the  reader  is  never  troubled 
with  the  opinions  of  conflicting  authorities.  In  this  way 
M.  Figuier  has  greatly  simplified  his  task,  and,  doubtless, 
also  made  his  book  more  agreeable  and  easy  reading  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  In  piecing  the  quotations 
together,  and  in  condensing  passages  too  lengthy  for  incor¬ 
poration  into  his  text,  he  displays  considerable  literary 
skill,  but  in  no  ’part  of  his  work  do  we  find  the  slightest 
trace  of  critical  discrimination,  or  even  of  any  attempt  to 
exercise  it.  One  might  suppose  that  the  compilation  of 
such  a  book  as  this  would  involve  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  reading,  but  when  we  look  at  M.  Figuier’s  ‘Human 
Bace  ’  we  see  that  the  research  necessary  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  even  of  a  first-class  specimen  of  semi-scientific  book¬ 
making  is  not  great.  Nor  is  the  literary  labour  expended  on 
it  either  very  large  in  amount  or  of  a  difficult  description. 

It  is  neither  to  his  extensive  knowledge,  nor  to  his  skill  as 
a  writer,  that  M.  Figuier  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  high 
position  he  has  attained  among  compilers  of  books  on  j 
scientific  subjects  for  the  use  of  the  million.  We  must  | 


look  beyond  these  qualifications  to  discover  the  full  secret 
of  his  success.  TMs  work  on  ‘  The  Human  Bace  *  has 
certainly  something  more  to  recommend  it  than  the  infor- 
ination  it  contains,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  informa¬ 
tion  is  arranged  and  combined. 

Not  only  does  M.  Figuier  choose  large,  attractive,  popular 
subjects,  and  treat  them  in  a  broad,  general,  popular  style, 
but  he  has  also  the  good  fortune  to  hold  the  most  widely- 
popular  views  on  all  the  great  questions  that  excite  con¬ 
troversy.  It  is  his  deliberate  and  constant  aim  to  make  his 
books  popular  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  No  other  writer 
of  his  cIms  keeps  this  object  so  steadily  before  him,  or  so 
fully  complies  with  all  the  conditions  demanded  for  its  most 
perfect  accomplishment.  He  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  class  of  readers  whom  he  addresses.  Minute  detail 
and  exact  science  are  not  to  his  taste  any  more  than  to 
theirs.  He  is  not  at  all  afflicted  with  what  he  calls  “  the 
mania  which  prompts  the  savants  of  our  day  in  a  desire  to 
explain  everything.”  The  classification  of  the  human 
race,  which  he  has  adopted  from  M.  d’Omsdius  d’Halloy,  he 
tells  us  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  “  is  based  upon 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  a  characteristic  very  secondary  in 
importance  to  that  of  organisation,  but  which  yet  furnishes 
a  convenient  framework  for  an  exact  and  methodical  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  permitting  a  clear 
consideration  of  a  most  confused  subject.”  ‘‘  In  the  groups, 
therefore,  which  we  shall  propose,”  he  continues,  “the 
reader  will  not  find  a  truly  scientific  classification,  but  will 
I  meet  with  merely  such  a  simple  distribution  of  materials 
as  shall  permit  us  to  review  methodically  the  various  races 
spread  over  every  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface.”  In  this 
introduction  we  have  a  semi-scientific  discussion  on  such 
questions  as  the  origin  and  unity  of  man,  but  the  compila¬ 
tion  does  not  illustrate  any  of  the  principles,  or  rat^r  con¬ 
clusions,  set  forth  in  the  introductory  chapter,  and,  indeed, 
has  little  or  no  connection  with  it.  M.  Figuier,  of  course, 
holds  that  man  is  the  product  of  a  special  act  of  creation, 
and  that  “  all  men  that  inhabit  the  globe  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  species,  since  it  is  a  fact  that  men  and  women, 
whatever  be  their  colour,  can  marry,  and  their  offspring  is 
always  reproductive.”  Admitting  that  man  “  is  furnished 
with  a  b^y  that  differs  but  little  from  any  mammiferous 
animal,”  he  contends  that  this  fact  of  reproductive  inter¬ 
mixture  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  Darwinian  hypothesis. 
The  “  introduction  ”  is  admirably  calculated  to  establish 
confidence  in  M.  Figuier’s  doctrinal  soundness,  and  enable 
the  reader  to  peruse  the  body  of  the  work  without  any 
misgiving  that  his  traditional  opinions  will  be  undermined. 
It  will  answer  this  end  excellently,  whether  it  was  written 
intentionally  for  that  purpose  or  not. 

English  readers  will  very  naturally  test  the  accuracy  and 
trustworthiness  of  M.  Figuier’s  work  by  an  examination  of 
that  portion  of  it  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  their  own 
countrymen  are  described.  The  authority  that  the  com¬ 
piler  of  ‘  The  Human  Bace  *  has  consulted  on  this  branch 
of  his  subject  is  a  Dr  Olavel,  from  whose  work  upon  ‘  Les 
Baces  Humaines  et  leur  Part  dans  la  Civilisation,’  upwards 
of  eight  pages  have  been  extracted,  ”  in  order  to  convey 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  customs  of  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel.”  A  more  curious  mixture 
of  sense  and  nonsense  it  has  not  been  our  privilege  to  read 
for  many  a  day.  The  old  notion  that  Englishmen  are 
peculiarly  addicted  to  suicide  reappears  in  Dr  Clavel’s 
account,  but,  according  to  that  philosopher,  it  is  the  constraint 
imposed  by  society  rather  than  the  influence  of  the  climate 
that  oppresses  and  dejects  the  spirit  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
suggest  the  relief  of  self-destruction.  He  also  informs  us 
that  it  is  “  in  order  to  ^escape  spleen  that  so  many  English 
are  forced  to  leave  their  country.”  The  Englishwoman 
meets  with  modified  approval.  “  She  acquires  knowledge 
with  facility ;  she  writes  with  elegance,  and  would  be  capa¬ 
ble,  at  a  stretch,  of  improvising  a  speech ;  she  is  witty,  and 
j  even  brilliant ;  capable  of  deaHog  with  abstract  sciences ; 

'  she  can  contend  with  the  other  sex  in  sagacity  and  depth.” 
This  is  generous,  and  even  flattering;  but  the  English¬ 
woman  has  her  defects — les  defauts  de  ses  giudites.  In  spite 
of  her  intellectual  gifts  and  acquirements,  “  her  conversa¬ 
tion  does  not  captivate.  She  lacks  a  thousand  feminine 
instincts,  and  this  lack  is  revealed  in  her  toilette,  the 
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posture  she  assnxuesi  end  in  Her  ftctions  ftnd  moyements. 
She  rarely  possesses  musical  taste.  Her  language  and  song 
do  not  captiyate  the  ear ;  her  appreciation  of  colour,  form, 
and  perfume  are  (sic)  at  fault.  She  loves  what  is  striking, 
and,  instead  of  attaining  harmony,  reyels  in' discord.’'  To 
balance  the  last  statement,  however,  we  are  told  in  a 
previous  paragraph,  on  the  same  page,  that  her  physical 
and  mental  powers  are  well  balanced.” 

Of  the  English  aristocracy  we  read  that,  haying 
ensured  the  influence  of  wealth  by  seizing  the  land,  and 
substituting  in  its  possession  the  son  for  the  father,  by 
virtue  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  it  has  given  the 
legislative  power  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  through  the 
medium  of  the  House  of  Peers,  whose  prerogative  and 
domain  pass  to  the  eldest  son,  and  of  a  House  of  Commons, 
the  right  to  elect  whose  members  is  centred  chiefly  in  the 
tenants  of  large  proprietors.”  The  reader  who  is  not 
better  acquainted  with  England  than  Dr  Clavel  is  not  very 
likely  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  position  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  this  country  from  the  study  of  such  sentences  as 
that  we  have  quoted.  This  writer’s  account  of  the  middle 
class  is  an  exceedingly  amusing  example  of  grave  philo¬ 
sophical  burlesque : 

Beneath  the  shade  of  feudality  exists  a  class  of  farmers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  merchants,  capitalists,  and  speculators,  which  consoles 
itself  for  the  humiliations  it  experiences  by  those  which,  in  its 
turn,  it  imposes  on  the  lower  classes.  This  middle  class,  oppressed 
by  that  above,  and  menaced  by  that  below  it,  presents  a  sln^^ular 
mixture  of  timidity  and  resolution.  Its  existence,  ever  preca¬ 
rious,  makes  it  easily  susceptible  of  alarm,  ready  to  yield  to  the 
terms  of  the  powerful,  or  to  assume  any  character.  Its  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  admiration  are  inexhaustible,  when  it  foresees,  in  the 
conduct  of  its  superiors,  some  gain  to  itself;  but  the  resistance  it 
offers  is  most  powerfully  adroit  when  public  affairs  tend  to  do  it 
harm.  ...  In  the  middle  class  the  British  aristocracy  finds  a 
means  of  keeping  under  the  proletarian  class,  true  representatives 
of  the  old  Celts. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  ibis  quality  is 
decidedly  undesirable,  and  we  fear  that  inaccuracy  is  one  of 
the  defects  to  which  works  constructed  on  the  same  system 
as  ‘  The  Human  Bace  ’  are  peculiarly  liable.  But  it  would 
be  unjust  to  judge  the  whole  book  by  Dr  Clavel’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  it.  The  information  it  gives  us  regarding  the  less 
civilised  races  of  mankind  is  less  philosophical  and  preten¬ 
tious,  and  far  more  correct ;  although  we  must  say  that  the 
book  contains  little  of  any  value,  and  is,  os  a  whole,  highly 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  adorned  with  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  woodcuts  (besides  eight  chromo-litho¬ 
graphs),  many  of  them  cleverly  executed,  by  artists  of  high 
repute  ;  but  most  of  the  blocks  are  old  and  worn,  and  the 
engravings  do  not  always  illustrate  the  text.  Engravings 
and,  text  in  short,  are  both  second-hand,  and  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  expected  to  fit  into  each  other  quite  perfectly. 


THE  SURGEON’S  SECRET. 

TAe  Surgeon's  Secret.  By  Sydney  Mostyn.  Samuel  Tinsley. 

George  Herbert  shows  how  even  the  worst  sermon  may  be 
edifying,  by  giving  the  listeners  an  opportunity  of  preach-, 
ing  to  themselves  patience ;  and,  perhaps,  the  worst  of 
novels  may  in  a  parallel  manner  have  an  extrinsic  value  by 
affording  a  subject  for  psychological  inquiry  :  first,  as  to 
the  peculiar  mental  constitution  of  a  fellow-creature  capable 
of  so  much  bad  taste,  bad  grammar,  and  absurdity ;  and, 
secondly,  as  to  the  determining  causes  which  have  led  to 
his  public  exhibition  of  the  same.  Mr  Carlyle  once  chose 
to  suppose  the  “  very  foolishest  ”  of  living  men  before 
him  and  to  apostrophise  this  interesting  specimen  of 
humanity  quite  affectionately.  It  seems  to  us  that  we 
have  in  ‘  The  Surgeon’s  Secret  ’  actually  the  “  very  fool¬ 
ishest  ”  novel  ever  printed  ;  and  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  Mr  Browning  might  find  in  the  analysis  of  the  author’s 
motive  in  writing  it,  and  of  the  contrivance  of  external 
circumstances  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  any  readers  to 
persevere  beyond  the  first  page  or  two— not  to  mention 
speculations  concerning  the  final  frame  of  mind  of  a  critic 
compelled  to  do  so— a  groundwork  of  secret  impulses  and 
varied  impressions  in  their  way  as  curious  as  those  which 
supplied  the  basis  of  ‘  The  Bing  and  the  Book.’ 

Whilst  no  one  of  less  subtle  insight  than  Mr  Browning 
may  declare  why  Sydney  Mostyn,  having  no  informa¬ 


tion,  no  inventive  power,  no  knowledge  of  character,  no 
gift  of  style,  and,  being  further  lamentably  ignorant  of 
pammar,  should  have  written  a  novel  at  idl,  we  have  as 
it  happens,  proof  of  the  author’s  own  estimate  of  the 
meagre  qualifications  essential  to  such  an  undertaking.  We 
are  told  of  the  hero  that,  ”  in  spelling  and  composition,  he 
WM  indeed  superior  to  a  great  many  men  who  set  up  for 
wits  and  authors  ;  and  if  he  was  not  a  complete  master  of 
those  arts,  he  at  all  events  possessed  them  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  write  a  novel,  had  he  thought  it  worth  his 
while.”  All  we  can  say  is  that,  in  this  case,  Mr  Harlow 
had  the  advantage  of  the  author,  who  is  not  sufficiently 
possessed  of  “  those  arts  ”  to  justify  him  in  making 
present  attempt.  What,  for  example,  does  the  reader 
think  of  such  kitchen  diction  as  this  :  **  As  time  slipped 
on  he  grew  more  composed  ;  yet  he  lived  now  very  recluse  ” 
—or  this :  “  But  the  person  she  most  hated  was  her  mother- 
in-law  ;  she  threatened  her  more  than  once  with  her  hands  ” 
— or  again  :  “  They  were  too  much  flattered  by  the  lofty 
civilities  of  this  man  of  figure  to  care  about  his  past,”  &c. 
&c.  ?  When  the  author  is  attempting  to  be  humorous,  as 
in  the  domestic  squabbles  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Drummond,  and 
the  gossip  of  Mr  Dumbiggle,  he  only  succeeds  in  ^ing 
insufferably  vulgar;  but  he  is  occasionally  entertaining 
without  intending  it.  Thus,  is  not  this  an  euphemism 
almost  good  enough  for  Punch :  Mr  Harlow  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  fountain,  tracing,  but  with  an  abstracted  eye, 
the  phantasmal  gleam  of  the  gold  fish  as  they  floated  by  ?  ” 
These  gold  fish,  hy  the  way,  are  a  piece  de.  resistance  when¬ 
ever  the  author  gets  at  all  sentimental ;  a  little  later  on, 
we  have  Cicely  as  a  young  bride  bestowing  bread-crumbs 
on  them ;  then  Mr  Harlow  passed  his  arm  through  hers, 
and  they  patrolled  the  lawn.”, 

As  regards  the  plot  of  ‘  The  Surgeon’s  Secret,’  it  can 
claim  originality  onlj'  on  one  ground.  The  author  appa¬ 
rently  does  not  see  why  LadyAudley  and  the  numerous 
heroines  of  fiction  who  have  followed  suit  are  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way ;  why  shouldn’t  a  hero  also  commit  bigamy 
now  and  then  ?  Mr  Harlow,  the  same  gifted  gentleman, 
possessed,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  the  ”  arts  ”  of  spelling 
and  composition,  marries  a  handsome  virago  who,  not 
content  with  threatening  her  mother-in-law  with  her  han<^, 
finally  breaks  that  excellent  lady’s  heart.  Mr  Harlow  hits 
upon  a  plan  of  getting  rid  of  his  scolding  wife.  He  pre¬ 
tends  to  think  her  mad,  and  contrives  that  she  shall  over¬ 
hear  a  conversation  upon  the  best  method  of  conveying  her 
to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Mrs  Harlow  falls  into  the  trap,  and 
runs  away  :  Mr  Harlow  does  not  run  after  her.  It  is  then 
that  “  he  lives  very  recluse.”  Notwithstanding  which,  he 
ihanages  to  fall  in  love  with  pretty  Cicely  Drummond ;  and 
accordingly  becomes  very  anxious  to  hoar  of  his  wife’s 
death.  He  puts  an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  which  is 
answered  by  a  surgeon  named  Maturin,  who  professes  to 
have  attended  his  wife  in  an  attack  of  brain  fever,  which 
terminated  fatally.  Mr  Harlow  is  shown  some  jewels  which 
he  recognises  as  having  belonged  to  his  plague  Barbara ;  he 
is  further  allowed  to  question  the  woman  in  whose  house 
she  died,  and  is  taken  to  inspect  her  grave.  Fully  assured 
that  he  is  a  widower,  he  makes  the  surgeon  a  present  of 
1002.,  and  marries  his  beloved  Cicely.  The  reader 
may  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  after  a  time  the  happy 
couple  are  interrupted,  in  patrolling  the  lawn  and  feeding 
the  fish,  by  the  reappearance  of  Mr  Maturin.  Mr  Harlow 
is  informed  privately  that  his  first  wife  is  still  alive :  she 
persuaded  the  surgeon  to  say  she  was  dead,  dreading  her 
husband  might  capture  her  and  imprison  her  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  The  coffin,  presumed  to  contain  her  body,  was  in 
reality  only  filled  with  bricks  and  earth.  This  story  the 
false  landlady  confirms.  In  the  dead  of  night  Mr  Harlow, 
having  previously  engaged  a  stout  vagrant  to  dig  up  the 
coffin,  breaks  it  open  and  discovers  that  it  unluckily  con¬ 
tains  only  stones  and  rubbish.  On  the  strength  of  this,  he 
believes  the  surgeon’s  second  story;  and  wo  have  the 
familiar  case  of  the  constant  demand  of  hush-money  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  of  the  stupid  gullibility  out 
of  which  sensational  writers  have  made  such  capital,  but 
which  we  are  fain  to  think  is  confined  to  the  creatures  of 
their  own  contriving.  However,  Mr  Harlow  does  at  length 
lose  patience.  He  promises  to  give  his  tormentor  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  but  only  on  condition  that  he 
^rill  leave  the  country.*  “  If  you  are  a  Christian,”  he  says, 
“  swear  by  your  Saviour ;  if  a  Deist,  by  your  Gbd  ;  if  an 
infidel,  by  the  material  world  in  which  you  believe.”  “  I 
am  a  Christian,”  replied  Maturin,  **and  believe  in  the 
Bible.”  After  which  edifying  confession,  the  reader  will 
be  doubly  shocked  to  learn  that  Maturin  does  not  keep 
his  oath.  The  end  of  it  all  is  that  the  rascally  surgeon, 
tormented  in  turn  by  the  landlady  for  hush-money,  knocks 
her  on  the  head  with  a  poker.  Luckily,  before  dying  she 
has  time  to  clear  matters  up  satisfactorily.  The  first  story 
was  the  true  one  :  guessing  that  Mr  Harlow  would  dig  up 
the  coffin,  Maturin  was  beforehand  with  him,  and  took  out 
the  body,  substituting  for  it  earth  and  bricks.  We  should 
be  glad  to  conclude  with  the  intelligence  that  Maturin 
meets  with  the  fate  he  deserves,  but  the  author  refuses  us 
even  the  grain  of  consolation  we  might  derive  from  the 
refiection  that  this  veiy  offensive  and  badly-built  villain 
got  hanged — his  sentence  is  commuted  to  penal  servitude. 

GERMANY  THROUGH  FRENCH  TELESCOPES. 

VAUmagne  en  1871.  Par  Ernest  Feydeau.  Paris :  Michel  L^vy, 
freres. 

The  deluge  of  studied  satires  and  denunciations  is  com¬ 
mencing.  Communists  and  Gambettists  are  exhausted  as 
subjects  for  the  lampoons  of  the  honest  party,”  as  the 
faction  which  includes  Villemessant,  Trochu,  and  Janvier 
de  la  Motte  audaciously  dubs  itself.  It  is  the  turn  of 
Germany.  The  dictators  of  the  Peace  of  Frankfort  have 
not  been  wholly  spared  since  the  treaty  was  signed ;  but 
the  big  books  were  reserved  as  missiles  for  the  annihilation 
of  the  insurrectionists ;  the  countrymen  had  to  be  demo¬ 
lished  before  the  Figaristes  could  give  their  whole  soul  to 
the  slandering  of  the  foreigners.  It  appears  that  no  lesson, 
no  remonstrance,  will  core  this  class  of  French  bookm^ers 
of  their  habit  of  crying  Oimoi  aloud  to  the  world,  of 
elaborating  their  plots,  vociferating  their  denunciations, 
and  washing  their  dirty  banners  in  public.  It  is  perfectly 
comprehensible  that,  entre  FrangaiSy  when  the  doors  are 
closed  and  the  lacqueys  have  withdrawn.  Chauvinism  should 
be  vented  with  some  pleasure.  The  clock  has  disappeared : 
of  course  it  decorates  a  German  chimney-piece.  There 
are  trinkets  lacking  in  the  salon,  and  bottles  in  the  cellar : 
naturally  the  first  are  standing  on  Berlin  HaghreSy  and  the 
second  emptied  down  Teutonic  throats.  Let  the  facts  be 
remembered ;  but  those  who  remember  might  spare  the 
declamation  from  the  balcony,  the  publication  of  aoudisant 
serious  studies,  whereof  the  gravity  is  simply  that  of  a  child’s 
spite.  Chauvinism  is  pardonable  in  verse,  and  in  vaude¬ 
villes,  but  in  prose  it  is  described  by  Macbeth’s  definition 
of  life  :  **  A  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  fdl  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing.”  There  is  no  need  to  pen  a  brief  for 
the  Germans :  their  journalists — at  least  those  of  Berlin 
and  Cologne~can  defend  themselves  in  an  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  the  vigorous  vocabulary  used  by  the  Oaulois 
school  of  critics ;  but  it  may  be  represented  that  more  is 
to  be  obtained — more  even  of  what  the  Chauvinists  wish 
to  obtain — by  analysis  than  by  abuse.  German  home-life 
is  not  immaculate ;  the  worst  French  novels  have  a  signi- 
ficantly  extensive  sale  on  the  Right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  I 
German  wit  is  vulnerable,  and  German  fashions  are  suscep¬ 
tible  of  amendment;  but  M.  Ernest  Feydeau  and  his 
compeers  should  be  advised  to  leave  Germany  something. 
Why  cite  Cornelius  and  Eaulback  as  their  only  painters ; 
there  are  others  working  in  France  whom  every  French 
critic  has  honoured,  ^hlesinger  has,  perhaps,  a  little 
Teutonic  heaviness  and  vulgarity;  but  Heilbuth,  Enaus, 
Achenbach,  and  Scheuren  excel  in  the  very  delicacy  and 
finish  of  the  French  school.  We  give  prominence  to 
names  of  German  artists,  because  in  the  present  volume 
M.  Feydeau  is  specially  and  most  doggedly  spiteful  on  the 
subject  of  German  painting.  He  considers  Heilbuth  **  a 
pretty  thing  ;”  he  regards  Eonewka’s  marvellous  drawings 
— notably  those  in  illustration  of  the  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream — as  outre  and  inaccurate.  He  would  probably  con¬ 
sider  Busch’s  fantastic  caricatures  inferior  to  Grevin’s  uni¬ 
form  lorette,  and  Bertall’s  eternal  dandy. 

’  L’Allemagne  en  1871  Ms  a  clever  and  curious  work  in 
many  respects,  but  it  is  defaced  by  the  grossest  and  most 


deliberate  insults  in  nearly  every  page.  M.  Feydeau  does 
not  study  Germany  ;  will  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
German.  He  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  time  when  the 
German  armies  were  returning  home,  when  the  schlossplaiz 
of  every  little  chief  town  was  crowded  with  helmeted 
heroes,  when  the  conquerors  were  ready  to  shake  hands 
with  the  conquered,  if  the  latter  could  forget.  M.  Feydeau 
could  not.  He  saw  insolent,  mocking  triumph  everywhere. 
He  took  Germany  as  a  theme  for  satire  and  insult,  and 
certainly  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  subject.  According 
to  the  author  of  *  Fanny,’  neither  architecture,  nor  paint¬ 
ing,  nor  literature  exist  in  Germany.  He  uses,  in  support 
of  his  assertions,  those  trite  declamations  concerning 
pipes  and  beer,  with  which  the  philosophers  of  Scribe’s 
school  have  been  accustomed  to  put  down  German  history, 
romance,  poetry,  and  music.  And  he  forgets,  in  the  fashion 
of  that  school,  to  set  French  hrasaeries  beside  German  beer¬ 
houses.  Only  once  does  M.  Feydeau  break  the  monotony 
of  his  denunciations  by  allowing,  condescendingly  and 
indifferently,  that  there  are  a  few  ”  braves  gens  ”  in 
Germany,  and  tells  a  story — an  idyl  he  calls  ii— in  support  of 
the  admission,  whereof  the  moral  is  entirely  in  the  spirit 
of  De  Musset’s  *  Bhin  AUemand  :  ’ 

Vos  fiUes  snrement 
Ont  mieox  gard€  notre  memoire : 

Elies  nous  ont  versd  votre  petit  vin  blanc. 

This  is  M.  Feydeau’s  idyl :  “  There  are,”  he  writes,  **  in 
the  Eursaal  at  Homburg,  as  all  frequenters  of  M.  M.  Blanc’s 
establishment  know,  two  terraces  superposed.  The  lower 
one  is  open  to  the  i^,  the  upper  is  roofed  with  glass,  and 
they  communicate  one  with  another  by  a  staircase  of  ten 
steps  without  balustrade.  Well,  one  day,  as  I  was  taking 
exercise  on  the  lower  terrace — I  was  alone  and  the  weather 
was  cloudy — a  few  drops  of  rain  commenced  falling.  I 
walked  mechanically  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  divided 
betw.een  the  natursd  desire  to  seek  shelter,  and  a  regret, 
equally  natural,  at  not  being  able  to  effect  an  ascension, 
the  staircase  being  without  balustrade  or  bannister.  I 
remained  there  leaning  on  my  cane,  before  the  first  step, 
and  I  must  have  appeared  passably  foolish,  when  a  young 
girl  of  about  twenty,  slight,  tall  and  fair,  and  whom,  by  the 
simplicity  of  her  costume  and  manner,  it  was  easy  to  recog¬ 
nise  as  ^rman,  approached  me,  and,  presenting  her  arm, 
said  softly  and  graciously :  ‘  Wollen  sie  meinen  arm  ?  ’  I 
took  the  arm  she  proffered  ;  I  leant  upon  it,  and  watched 
her  through  the  comer  of  an  eye.  As  we  mounted  the 
steps  I  managed  to  say  in  good  French  :  '  Madamoiselle, 
you  are  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful.*  Then  1  refiected, 
rather  tardily,  that  perhaps  she  did  not  understand 
my  mother  tongue.  And  then  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  commenced  in  the  language  of  the  immortal  Goethe ; 

I — *  Sind  sie  eine  Deutsche?*  She — ’Ja.’  I — *Ich  bin 
«in  Fran^ose.’  She — 'Oh  ich.wein  es  wohl.’  I — ‘Ich 
sind  sie  allerliebat.’  She — '  Sie  sind  sehr  liebenswiirdig.’ 

I  was  at  the  end  of  my  science,  and  we  were  at  the  top 
of  the  staircase.  The  unknown  discovered  and  brought  me 
a  chair  installed  in  a  corner  of  the  terrace  sheltered  from 
the  wind  and  rain,  and  then  left  me,  making  a  graceful 
curtsey.”  This  species  of  episode  is  considered  highly 
effective  in  the  relation  of  a  "  gentilhomme’s  ”  travels ; 
and  two  of  the  most  authoritative  French  critics  have 
quoted  the  foregoing  passage  as  a  gem  of  tender  composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  what  the  fetUUetoniatea  regard  as  Sterne’s 
manner.  M.  Feydeau  compares  Gretchen’s  conduct  with 
that  of  Mimi  Bamboche  under  analogous  circumstances, 
and  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  prefers  the  griaette, 
though  he  avows  that,  apart  from  the  native  **  Slegantea  in 
green  dresses  and  orange  boots,”  he  has  met  severed  women 
in  Germany  who  know  how  to  dress  and  talk,  and  who  are 
good  and  gentle  and  "  vraiment  femmes.”  His  reflections 
on  German  militarism,  on  the  insolent  and  constantly 
asserted  supremacy  of  jackboots  and  pickelhauhey  are 
judicious  and  instructive,  though  one’s  opinion  of  his 
profundity  is  considerably  modified,  when  he  is  found,  a 
few  pages  farther  on,  to  advocate  for  France  that  which 
he  condemns  in  Germany — the  rule  of  the  sword,  a  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorship  Haussmannising  a  land  of  barracks.  Were 
this  not  sufficient  to  stamp  M.  Feydeau’s  political  faith, 
the  passage  in  which  he  sums  up  the  enviable  qualities  he 
discerns  in  Germany  would  class  him  as  an  ami  de  Vordre.” 
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He  does  not  enrj  the  Germans  their  morality,  their  Uhlans, 
their  artillery,  their  courage,  their  creator,  Bismarck,  nor 
their  philosophy  ;  but  he  does  envy  the  legend  that  their 
banners  bear  :  “With  God  for  king  and  country,” — a  moral 
sentiment  that  would  look  curious  as  the  epigraph  on  the 
title-page  of  'Fanny.* 

M.  Feydeau  has  not  yet  discovered  Germany.  We  must 
wait  until  the  light  Paris  press  that  forms  public  opinion 
has  pronounced  the  German  race  to  be  a  problem  worth  the 
solving,  before  the  veritable  Columbus  shall  shake  the 
boulevards  dust  from  his  feet,  its  fancies  and  follies  from 
his  mind,  and  go  forth  iu  search  of  the  secret  of  German 
strength  and  victory.  M.  Feydeau  has  but  directed  a 
smoked  telescope  at  a  terra  incognita. 


the  surface  should  now  and  then  be  broken  through  in 
order  that  we  may  see  what  are  the  real  bases  of  our 
civilisation. 

The  late  Mr  Eaton  wrote  on  musical  matters  for  the 
Norfolk  Neic8f  as  well  as  for  other  publications,  and  selec¬ 
tions  from  his  remains  have  now  been  published  under  the 
title  of  Musical  Criticisms  and  Biography. 

The  Brazilian  Consul-General  at  Liverpool  has  compiled 
and  brought  together  in  a  very  useful  volume  the  Consular 
Regulations  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  which  offers  much 
precise  information  to  merchants  and  others  connected  with 
the  great  and  growing  South  American  Empire. 

'  My  Schoolboy  Friends  ’  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
many  books  for  boys  which  Mr  Ascott  Hope  has  written 
and  George's  Enemies  is  a  worthy  sequel  to  it.  In  a  lively 
and  well-constructed  tale  it  gives  another  view  of  Whit- 
minster  School.  “I  must  regret,*’  says  Mr  Hope  in  his 
preface,  “  that  readers  who  require  their  fiction  to  be 
spiced  with  exciting  and  sensational  incidents,  will  shut  up 
the  present  volume,  and  go  in  peace  to  the  nearest  circu¬ 
lating  library  where  are  to  be  found  '  The  Benighted  Biga¬ 
mist,*  in  three  volumes,  and  *  Paupukiplewinkle,  or  the 
One-legged  Chief ;  a  Story  of  Sport  and  Adventure.*  ** 

MrsOrr’s  Twins  of  Saint  Marcel,  matching  with  Mr  Hope’s 
tale  in  outward  appearance,  is  of  a  very  different  sort.  It 
is  a  history  of  the  Paris  siege  and  the  Paris  insurrection  of 
last  year,  dressed  in  fiction,  and  partly  designed  “  to  show 
the  benefit  bestowed  by  the  courageous  efforts  of  those 
who  have  been  endeavouring  to  spread  the  gospel  of  peace 
through  the  afiiicted  city  of  Paris.** 

Peter  Parley's  Annual  is  not  what  it  used  to  bo,  or,  if  it 
is  not  much  deteriorated  by  age,  it  has  been  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  younger  rivals.  The  volume  for  the  new  year 
is  a  medley  of  thirty-two  indifferent  tales  and  sketches,  in 
prose  and  verse,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  indifferent 
pictures. 

Beeton's  Englishwoman's  Almanac,  besides  the  usual 
calendar  and  general  information,  contains  a  good  deal  of 
matter  specially  intended  for  ladies*  reading, — notes  on 
dress  and  household  affairs,  scraps  of  female  biography  and 
female  oratory,  and  the  like. 
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Beprints  of  essays  from  magazines  and  newspapers  are 
not  so  common  as  reprints  of  novels  ;  but  there  are  more  of 
them  than  there  is  room  for.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much 
useful  literature  of  this  sort,  and  the  best  of  it  ought  to 
be  preserved  in  book-form.  But  many  sketches  that  are 
worth  reading  in  a  magazine  are  hardly  worth  reading  over 
again  in  a  volume,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  readers  to 
whom  the  contents  of  the  volumes  are  new  are  of  the  sort 
likely  to  care  for  such  work.  Excuse  can  be  found,  how¬ 
ever,  for  writers  who,  when  they  have  become  famous,, 
desire  to  bring  to  light  scraps  and  sketches  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  *prentice-life,  and  that  accordingly  obtained 
very  little  notoriety  when  they  first  appeared.  Of  that  sort 
are  the  contents  of  Mr  Forbes’s  Soldiering  and  Scribbling, 
a  very  miscellaneous  collection,  with  some  good  things 
among  its  score  of  papers.  Mr  Forbes,  we  need  hardly  say, 
writes  best  about  topics  that  he  best  understands.  His 
articles  on  “Soldiers*  Wives,”  on  “Army  Crimes  and 
Punishment,”  and  on  “  Christmas  in  a  Cavalry  Regiment,” 
among  others,  furnish  some  really  important  information 
about  the  undercurrent  of  army  life.  Other  papers,  like 
“  Cats’  Meat  ”  and  “  Lions  and  Lion-Taming,”  may 
amuse  some  readers. 

Briefs  and  Papers  hardly  need  have  been  reprinted. 
‘‘Some  of  the  articles,”  we  are  told  in  the  preface, 
“originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  ‘  Chambers’s  Journal,* 
the  others  are  entirely  original ;  ”  having,  we  should 
imagine,  been  “  returned  with  thanks.”  All  are  of  the 
sort  known  as  “  padding  *’  in  magazines  ;  and  a  book  full 
of  padding  is  rather  tedious  reading. 

The  Romance  of  the  London  Streets  is  a  more  earnest 
work.  The  author  describes  with  some  minuteness,  and 
with  an  evident  desire  to  arouse  sympathy  in  their  behalf 
and  to  point  to  some  of  the  causes  of  their  degradation,  the 
life  of  London  Arabs,  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  other  out¬ 
casts.  If  modern  society  chooses  to  build  up  its  splendour 
over  cesspools  of  vice  and  misery,  it  is  certainly  well  that 
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With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dohe  Gallery,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission.  Is. 


ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Universallj  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 
TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED 

Parqubt  Flooriro  Maitufacturirs  to  His  Impbrial  Majesty 
TBB  EMFXROB,  and  ALL  THB  CODRTS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINOF, 

AND  MUBBDMS  of  QBBMANY. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  eveiy  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS-STREET,  LONOON,  W. 
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PATENT 


FIELD’S 

‘OZOKERIT  CANDLES. 


ZMPBOVED  IN  OOLOUB. 


IMPBOVED  IN  BUBNING. 


NO  ADVANCE  IN  PBIOE 


’T^£CZ1Z1.X!I. 


Twentieth  annual  winter 

exhibition  of  CABINET  PICTURES 
by  British  and  Foreign  Artists  is  NOW  OPEN  at 
the  French  Gallery  120  Pallmall,  frona  half  past 
nine  till  half-past  five  o’clock.— Admission,  Is. ; 
caUlogue,  6d. 

NOW  OPEN,  the  WINTER  EXHI¬ 
BITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of  FRENCH 
ARTISTS,  188  New  Bond-street,  from  10  till  5. 
Admission  Is.,  including  catalogue.  Director,  Mr 
DURAND  RUEL. 

QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

O  Lectures  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
LANGHAM  PLACE,  each  SUNDAY  afternoon 
at  Four  precisely. 

To  morrow,  November  24. — J.  ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Oxford),  on  “The 
Renaissance  of  Modem  Europe;”  a  Review  of 
the  Scientitic,  Artistic.  Rationalistic,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Revival,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century. 

Annual  subscription,  £1 .  Payment  at  the  door. 
One  Penny,  Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One 
Shilling. 

IVTATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

ll  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  I 


Phtsician— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-poad,  King’s- 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Cancer  hospital  (issi), 

Brompton.  and  167  Piccadilly.  | 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
^at  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  ' 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  -fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anraish.  C'ould  tne  greatness  of  the  ! 
suifering  be  Wd  before  you — could  you  be  shown 
its  seventy,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  ; 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they  ; 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  thev  were  spread  before  th«r 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the  , 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  : 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  ' 
remove.”  1 

Subscriptions  will  be  most  thankfully  received 
for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  reauired  to  | 
be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  tne  most  ' 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  THB  CONSBQUEKT. 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

PBOVIDBD  FOR  BT  A  FOUCT  OF  THB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

AH  ANNUAL  PATMBNT  OF  £8  TO  £6  68. 

IN8UBB8  £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OB  AN  ALLQWANCB  AT 
THB  RATE  OF  £«  PBbVbSK  FOB  INJURY. 

£650,000  have  been  Paidas  Compensation, 
ONE  oat  of  everj  13  Annual  Policy  Holden 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB- 
For  parUeolare  apply  to  the  Clerke  at  the 
Bailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 
London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR )  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  /  day,  at  3  p.m. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


[Thursday,  Nov  )  Monday,  Nov. 
j  7  and  21,  at  [•  4, 18,  and  Dec. 
2  p.m.  )  2,  at  6  a.m. 


'  Thursday,  Nov.)  Monday,  Dec. 
:  21,  at  2  p.m.  >  2,  at  5  a.m. 


for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  reauired  to 
be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  tne  most 
expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

JL  company.  EsUbUshed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
maU.  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£70a000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

/;RESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

”  SOCIETY,  37  Old  Jewry,  London. 
FAMILY  TRUST  POLICIES. 

Family  Trust  Policies,  under  Act  33  and  34  Vic., 
c.ap  93,  are  now  issued  by  the  Gresham  Society. 
They  are  a  perfect  family  provision,  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  husband  or  of  his  creditors. 
A  married  woman  may  insure  her  own  life  or  the 
life  of  her  husband  for  her  own  separate  use.  A 
luarrind  man  may  insure  his  life  for  the  separate 
benefit  of  his  wife  or  children. 

Proposal  forms,  Ac.,  to  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Society's  agents,  or  to 

F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


I  MALTA  /  day,  at  2  p.m. 

•A  L  E  X  A  N- »  \ 

DRIA  (Every  Thurs- I  Every  Monday 

.•ADEN  (  day,  at  3  p.m.  I  at  5  a.m. 

•BOMBAY  )  J 

tOALLE  1 

j  fMADRAS 

Ijl^OAPOEE  j  5^“^  “I 
j  tJAPAN  J 

t  AUSTRALIA  j 

iNEW  ZEA-  '  Thursday,  Nov.)  Monday,  Dec. 
LAND  ;  31,  at  2  p.m.  )  2,  at  5  a.m. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venic#  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon.  j 

t  -From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  1,  15,  and  29,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  29,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  wno 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 


IVES  INSTRUCTION  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 


supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals. 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

I'ive  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabiact  with 

Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  . ; .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  afiTords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  CollectiODS  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare  apd  all  more  select. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 

street  and  Charing-oross.  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

TVTORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCAN- 

jLn  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809 ) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,146,256  2  11 

Fire  Reserve  Fund  .  .  6^803  6  8 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  D^u^  Chairman. 
P.  Du  Pre  Grenfell,  Esq.  Jas.  Du  Bnisson,  Esq. 
A.  Klookmann,  Esq.  George  Young,  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Ricluu'd  Brandt,  E^. 

J.  8.  Morgan,  Esq.  Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 

Baron  J.  H.  W.  De  George  G.  Niool,  Esq. 
Schroeder.  Richard  Baring,  Esq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B^  G.S.I. 
Manager  in  London — G.  F.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  Department — J.  OWEN. 
Secretary— F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  whio’i  it  continues  to  act,  com 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Proflts  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Proflts  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  3l8t  December,  1876. 

Policies  Indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  nanted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates . 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£505,429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London — 61  Threadneedls-street.  (E.C.) 

West  End  Office — 8  Water  loo-place.  (S.W.) 
Edinburgh— 64  Princes-street. 

CAUTION. 

'  ELZINGTON  &  00. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 

so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  “ELKINGTON’S  BEST 
ELECTRO-PLATE,’’  to  warn  the  PubUc 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verity  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 
viz.: 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOO RG ATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S  SQUARE.  MANCHESTER. 

Or  tbb  Manufactobt,  NEW  HALL 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 

"  SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnefs,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  In  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

Erice  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
louming  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY.S’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  aud  251  Regent-street. 
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GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BKEAEFAST. 

“  Bj  a  thorough  knowled(re  of  the  natural  laws 
uhiuh  fforem  the  operations  of  difi^cstion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Hr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverafre  which  may  save  us  many 
Iteavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

J  AMES  EPFS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  Cacdoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AHARELLA  restores  the  human 
iiair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
•lOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid, 
it  is  now  oiTered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each.  ■ 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

A.\oEL-PA8saoB,  93  Ufpbb  Tuaxxs-Stbbbt, 
London. 


Nose  machine.  — This  is  a 

simple  successful  contrivance  which,  applied 
to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an 
ill- formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  p^ection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pun.  Price 
10s.  6d.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 


nREY  HAIR.— 248  High  Holborn, 

Vjr  London.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 

Sroduoes  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme- 
iately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect.  Price  3s.  6d.,  5s.  8d.,  and 
10s.  6d  ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross's  Cantharides  OU,  a  great  hair-grower, 
3s.  6d. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 
O  dientin  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  3s.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS, 248  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. —  Hair  Dye, 
.'(s.  6d. ;  Face  Powder,  is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HATR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  oririnal 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  10s.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. —248  High  Holbom, 
London. 


rpHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

-I-  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instmetions. 

CAUTION.  —  None  genuine  without  Baron 
Liebig’s,  tbe  inventor’s,  signature.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  extract. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 
TJRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

T>RYANT  AND  MAYS 

-LJ  TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

ORYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

r>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

J  J  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WriHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

i:>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-L>  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

URYANT  AND  MAY’S 

^  PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
1*  or  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAT. 


£ 

s. 

d 

£ 

f. 

d. 

1  Jp 

s.  d. 

12  Table  forks . 

1 

10 

1  2 

1 

2 

4  . 

12  Table  spoons . 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

4  . 

12  Defiert  forks . 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

10  . 

1 2  Dessert  spoons  . 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

10  . 

12  Tea  spoons . . 

14 

19 

1 

1  . 

6  Ek  spoiius.  gilt  bowls 

• 

9 

12 

13  6 

2  Sauce  ladles  . 

6 

• 

8 

9  . 

1  Gravy  spoon  . . 

6 

• 

8 

9  . 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bowls 

3 

• 

4 

4  6 

1  Mustard  apoon,  gt.  bl. 

1 

6 

2 

2  3 

I  Pair  of  sugar  tongs ... 

2 

6 

8 

6 

4  . 

1  Fair  of  fiih  carvers  ... 

19 

S 

i 

2 

6 

i 

3  6 

1  Batter  knife . 

2 

9 

3 

6 

3  9 

1  Soup  ladle  . 

10 

11 

,  ; 

12  . 

1  Sugar  sifter . 

3 

• 

|ii 

4 

4  . 

Tutsi . 1 

9 

1 

. 

13 

6 

1 12  14  6 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative 
number  of  knives,  Ac.,  £2  158.  A  second  quality 
of  Fiddle  Pattern Table  Spoons  and  Forks, 
£1  3s.  per  dozen.  Dessert,  16s.  Od.  Tea  Spoons, 
11s. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  white 
metal,  A'3  158.  to  £7. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel, 
£7  17b.  to  £24. 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel : — A  set 
of  four,  plain  elegant  pattern,  £9 ;  a  set  of  four, 
beaded  pattern,  £10  lOs. ;  a  set  of  four,  fiuted 
pattern,  £12  lOs. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns 
iVom  £14  to  £26 
Cruet  Frames,  Electro  Silver; 

Three  glasses,  12s.  to  £2  6d. ;  Four  glasses,  15s. 
to  £2  188.;  Six  glasses,  £1  ;48.  to  £4  16s.;  Seven 
glasses,  £1  188.  to  £7  10s. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  12s.  to 
a5  68. ;  Warmers,  £7  2s.  6d.  to  £15  ISs. 

Dessert  Fruit  Kuives  and  Forks,  from  458.  to 
£9  12s.  the  dozen  pair.  Cases  from  8s. 

Fish  Eaters — Knives,  from  4.'i8.  to  96s.  the 
dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from  £4  4b.  to  £8  88.  6d. 
the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  88.  and  158.  Fish 
Carvers,  in  cases,  from  I5s.  to  848.  the  pair. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent 
process. 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing 
Ironmonger,  by  appoiutmentto  H.R.H.the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
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foods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Lingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY 

BRANDY.  ' 

SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  TH|: 
QUEEN. 

This  delicious  Liqueur,  from  the  famous  Kent 
Morelia,  supc'rsedes  wine  in  many  households,  is 
much  favoured  by  sportsmen,  and  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profession  as  a  valuable 
toaic  in  cases  of  weakness. — Order  of  any  Wine 
Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery, 
Maidstone.  428.  per  dozen,  Cash.  Carriage  paid. 


aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  UTE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-kuowu  medicine*  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  os  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sulli- 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  tbat  they 
have  Wafers’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATEES  and  WILLUMS, 

Okioi!ial  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCUEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxj^en  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  ou 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half -pints. 


BOXTDATJLT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER 

token  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles  * 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE 
1856.  ’ 

80LK  MXDAL,  PARIS  KZniBITIOIf,  1867, 
61LTEB  MEDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  Hospitals  of  Paris 

BOUDAULT’S  PEP8INE  WINE  (SHERRY).  48.  AND  Ss. 

DeUcious  and  agreeable  to  Uke,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  Lozenges,  4s. 

lrll.l,s,  4s. 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria 
Paris.  ’ 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court 
London,  E.C.  ' 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH. 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISXT. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  Is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  "Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magreoia  ns  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world  ^ 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com- 


preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  iu 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  tbe 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elnabeth  Lazenby. 


Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists.  I  tbeir  own  Infirmities 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.— Hearty  and  Healthy.— The 
experience  of  thousands  has  amply  deiuonstraud 
the  power  possessed  by  these  healing  and  purify- 
ing  remedies  of  removing  cutaneous  eruptums, 
and  relieving  fistulas  and  abscesses.  These  bidden 
evils  frequently  rob  life  of  every  comfort,  through 
the  reluctance  of  the  sufferer  to  expo?e  his  in¬ 
firmity.  Holloway’s  Ointment  supersedes  such 

dreaded  publicity  by  placing  within  rearli  o>  “*» 
plain  instructions  tor  curing  themselves,  without 
any  danger  and  without  the  necessity  of  their 
mentioning  the  malady  to  anyone.  The  most 
bashful  need  only  send  to  a  chemist  for  thw 
remedies,  read  their  “directions  for  use ”  set  fortn 
In  clear,  precise,  pertinent  language,  and  cure 
their  own  infirmities. 
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JUST  OUT. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 


OFF  the  SKELLIGS.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  (Her  First  Romance.) 

In  Four  Vols. 

II. 

HONOR  BLAKE ;  the  Story  of  a  Plain  Woman.  By  Mrs 

KEATINGE,  Author  of  ‘  English  Homes  in  India.*  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

III. 

The  SPINSTERS  of  BLATCHINGTON.  By  Mar.  Travers.  Two 

Vols.,  crown  8to. 

“  Very  bright,  cheery,  and  natural.”— Spectator. 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  12  Paternoster-row,  and  65  Cornhill,  London. 

DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

READ  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

O  S  T  -  F  H  E  E>. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  (Twelve  Pages).  Now  ready. 

It  contaius  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  frc.  sc.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Sliscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  And  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO..  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABLISHBD  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbobt,  London,  E.C. 

DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  ^sterns  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (5Iember  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE  etfectnally  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Fbancis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  ColHs  Browne's 
Chlorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dqzen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilia,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  *  Lancet/ Dec.  31,  1864. 
CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Bbowni  was 
nndoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant, Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  bad  been  sworn  to. — See  *  Times,'  ISlh  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  2.s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  ”DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
tc“  tmiony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

So  LB  Manufactubbb, 


J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Bofsell  itreet.  Blooxntbory.  London* 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 

^SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
emulsion  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
fJyer  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
etiiciently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
jected  by  the  stomacii.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  publi.shed  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  exti  acts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  Us.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists- 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  DY  PEPSINE- 

Prepared  by  T.  M0R80N  and  SON,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Medical  l*rofe^on. 

Sold  in  Bottles  from  38.,  and  Boxes  from  28.  6d., 
by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 
THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

.A.  Xi  :ei  s. 

No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of  “  WM. 
YOUNGER  and  CO.,”  which  can  be  had  of  the 
leading  retailers.  Established  in  Edinburgh, 
1749.  London  Stores,  Belvedere  road,  S.E. 
Liverpool  Office :  51  South  John  street. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK. 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESH, 

SSO  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickbl,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  oasis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
an^>le  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do. . 
I  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
I  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs! 


£  s.  d. 
1  II  0 
10  0 
1  10  0 
10  0 
0  12  0 
0  2  0 
0  10 
0  9  0 
0  6  0! 
0  9  6: 
0  11  0 
0  2  6 
0  5  6' 
0  3  0 
0  2  6. 


£  8.  d. 
1  18  0 
1  10  0 
1  18  0 
1  10  0 
0  18  0 
0  3  0 
0  1  6 
0  12  0 
0  7  6 
0  13  0 
0  13  0 
0  3  6 
0  7  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  0 


8  4  011  2  312  11  613  19  0 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  ISs.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

r\LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

KJ  to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SL.\CK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  aud 
to  balance.  .  . 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  tlie  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  (id. ; 

ip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware.  ISs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  aud  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  ooramenciug 
at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
40s. 


QLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

1^  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  anypart  on  receipt  .of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  Ir  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 
O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Evenr  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  B'enders,  3s.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  B'enders,  10s.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  05e.  to  lUOs. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  5s.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to 608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  6d.  to  858. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Maoh4  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os*  6d.  to  Hs.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES.  * 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

Slacks  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
B'enders,  B'ire-lrons.  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Bllectro-platca  Wares.  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ao.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SL4CH, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESH, 


336  STRAND,  W. 
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An  HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  LITERATURE  and 

ART  In  GREAT  BRITAIN  from  the  Accesrion  of  the  Houi  of 
Hanover  to  the  Reign  of  Oueen  Victoria.  Bjr  JAMES  ML’kH  a  v 
GRAHAM,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  prl<4  128. 

[In  a  few  days. 

TALES  of  the  TEUTONIC  LANDS.  By  the  Rev 

G.  W.  cox,  M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HINTON  JONES  Uniform 
with  ‘  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.’  Crown  8vo,  price  ids.  S! 

The  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY;  or,  Weal  and 

Woe  in  a  Little  World.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  C'HRmTivp 
MULLER  by  Sir  J.  O.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  K.C.B.  Crown  8vo 
price  68.  [Nearly  ready.  ’ 


MEMOIRS  of  BARON  STOCKMAR.  By  his  Son, 

Baron  E.  VON  STOCKMAR.  TransUted  by  G.  A.  M.  Edited  by 
Max  MUller,  M.A.  2  vols.,  crown  8to,  price  21s. 

[On  Saturday  next. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  Bit  JAMES  ANTHONY  FBOUDE,  M.A.  In  Two 
Volumes.  VoL  I.,  8yo,  price  I6s. 


SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN:  a 

Record  of  Naval  Experiences.  By  Capt.  COLOMB.  R.N.  1  vol., 
8vo,  with  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  &c.  [Nearly  ready. 


GROTESQUE  ANIMALS,  Invented,  Described,  and 

Portrayed.  By  E.  W.  COOKE,  R.A.  In  Twenty-four  Plates,  with 
Elucidatory  Comments.  Royal  4to,  price  21s. 

[In  a  few  days. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.  Edited 

by  Professor  BRUHNS,  Leipzig.  Translated  by  Jane  and  Caroline 
Lassells.  2  vols.,  8to,  with  Three  Portraits.  [Nearly  ready. 


History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  By  G.  RAWLIN 
SON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford! 
8yo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  [Neatly  ready. 

RAMBLES.  By  Pateicius  Walker.  Reprinted  from 

Freatr's  Magazine.  1  rol.,  post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  PROBLEM  of  the  WORLD  and  the  CHURCH 

reconsidered,  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend, 
and  edited  by  JAMES  BOOTH,  C.B.  8va 


Second  Edition,  revised 
[Nearly  ready. 

TRADITIONS  and  CUSTOMS  of  CATHEDRALS. 

By  MACKENZIE  £.  C.  WALCOTT,  B.O,,  F.8.A.,  Prweentor  and 
Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  price  da. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  REFORM.  Ei^ht  Essays  by 

various  Writers.  Edited  by  ORBY  SHIPLET^ M.A.  Crown  Sro.*^ 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  SCHOOL  and  CHILDREN’S  BIBLE.  For  nse 

in  Schools  and  Famillet.  Prepared  and  arranged  by  WILLIAM 
ROGERS,  M.A.,  Chaplain-in-Or^ary  to  the  Queen. 

[In  the  press. 

CAUSALITY  ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Law  Investigated. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  JAMIESON,  fi.D.,  of  Old  Macliar.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  8to,  price  128. 

BIBLICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  the  late  Jonathan 

LANGSTAFF  FORSTER.  Edited  by  his  Son,  HENRY  L. 
FORSTER.  Royal  8to,  with  Portrait,  price  21b. 


MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  of  ADMIRAL  SIR  EDWARD 

CODRINGTON ;  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited 
by  his  Daughter,  Lady  BOURCHIER.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait. 

[Nearly  ready. 

MEMOIR  of  the  late  BISHOP  COTTON,  with 

Selections  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Mrs 
COTTON.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  7e.  6d. 


The  RISE  of  GREAT  FAMILIES,  other  ESSAYS 

and  STORIES.  By  Sir  BERNARD  BURKE,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster 
King  of  Arms.  8vo,  price  12b.  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS 

of  the  late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biogra¬ 
phical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor.  3  vols*,  Sto,  £2  12s.  6d. 

[On  December  5. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

A.  HAYWARD,  Esq.,  Q.C.  A  New  Series,  2  vols.,  Svo. 

[Nearly  ready.* 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER,  Patemoster-row, 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  ail  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
I.ONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street,  W. 
BI R  M  INGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


On  November  30,  post  8to,  price  9s.,  cloth, 

SAGAS  from  the  FAR  EAST ;  or, 

Kalmouk  and  Mongolian  Traditionary  Tales. 
Translated,  for  the  first  time,  into  En^ish,  by 
the  Author  of  Patraflas.  With  Historical  Pre¬ 
face  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

GRIFFITH  and  FARRAN,  St  Paul’s-church- 
yard. 


SECOND  THOUSAND. 


rpHE  CAUSES  of  SOCIAL  REVOLT. 

JL  By  Captain  MAXSE,  R.N . 

“  We  recommend  the  governing  classes  to  take 
to  heart  the  truths  that  are  very  plainly  and 
forcibly  propoimded  in  the  little  work  before  us.” 
— Exiuniner. 

”  This  is  berond  question  the  most  thoughtful 
pamphlet  published  of  late  on  the  great  social  and 
political  problems  of  the  day.”— Stirling  Observer. 

**  PoUcfclans  of  both  extremes  will  find  ample 
food  for  thought.”— Somerset  County  Gazette. 

”A  very  bold  and  striking  plea  on  behalf  of 
Democracy;  Free  Thought,  and  Free  Speech.”— 
Westminster  Review* 

FBICl  ONB  SHILLING. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO..  Patemoster- 
row,  London. 


GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
«  Dentist,  certified  bv  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps  ;  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  self-aehesive  system  of  fixing  Artificial  Teeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  being  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  pud  for  the  most  inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Russell-street,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

N;B. — In  the  ^resB,  ‘Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
JONES. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  price  28  6d., 

■^R  DRUITT  on  CHEAP  WINES. 

A  report  on  the  quality,  wholesomeness, 


price,  and  use  in  Diet  and  Medicine  of  the  cbe 
wines  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Aostr 
Greece,  Hungary,  and  Australia.  The  Seco; 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged. 

London :  HENRY  RENSHAW,  356  Strand. 


Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

LECTRO  -  SURGERY,  and  its 

I'i  advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours.  Hyd^ 
Ovles,  and  abuormal  growths  generally.  By  H. 
CAMPBELL,  M  D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  34  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 


Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  now  ready, 
price  2s.  6d., 

The  EDUCATION  of  the 

FEELINGS  ;  a  Moral  System  revised  and 
abrid^d  for  Secular  Schools.  By  CHARLES 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Patemoster-row . 


Abuse. 


FRAMITON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

n^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
A  the  most  eflectlve  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructiona,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  d^ression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  anectlons. 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  tiealthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  28.  0d.  per  box. 


mPOETANT  TO  INVESTOES 


Will  appear  on  the  1st  of  December,  price  28. 6d., 

DEAFNESS  ;  its  Various  Causes,  and 
their  successful  removal  bv  Electrolysis. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  on  toe  Ear,  and  a 
Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustratiug  the  Method 
of  Treatment.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS.  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HfS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
A  whicii  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considers  a  romance; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 
public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most 
imMrtant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
^  endor.  is.  1^.  and  28.  9d  per  box. 


THE  POPULATION  QUESTION. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annnally, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  ana 
Money  Markets,  3cc.,wrtb  an  enumeration  of  Sai« 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle-street.  Loudon.  E.C. 


Elements  of  social  science. 

By  an  M.D.  Tenth  Edition.  28.  6d.,  or  in 
cloth,  36. 

MORAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  BjR.D.Owkb.  6d, 
POVERTY;  its  Cause  and  Cure.  By 
M.G.H.  Id. 

LARGE  or  SMALL  FAMILIES.  Bj  A 

HOLYOAKE.  Id. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher, 266  High  Holbora. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


13  Great  Marlborough*  street. 


HUEST  AND  BLACKETT’S 


COMPLETIOX  OF  DESCHANEL’S  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY :  an  Elementary  Treatise. 

By  Professor  DESCHANEL.of  Paris.  Translated  and  Edited,  with 
extensive  Additions,  by  J.  D.  EVERETT,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S  .Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Queen’s  Colles:e,  Belfast.  Medium  8vo, 
Illustrated  by  760  Engravinifs  on  Wood  and  3  Coloured  Plates,  cloth 
18s.  [Just  Published. 

Also  separately,  in  Four  Parts,  limp  cloth,  each  48.  6d., 

Part  I.  MECHANICS.  HYDROSTATICS,  and  PNEU¬ 
MATICS.  Part  II.  HEAT.  Part  III.  ELECTRICITY  and 
MAGNETISM.  Part  IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 

This  Work  is  used  as  a  Text- Book  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities,  and  in  the  Chief  Colleges  and  Science  Classes  in  the 
Unit^  Kingdom. 

The  IMPERIAL  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY;  a  Series  of  100  carefully  Coloured  Mm)8.  embracing  the 
most  recent  Discoveries,  and  the  latest  Political  Divisions  of  Terri¬ 
tory  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  Compiled  from  the  most  Authentic 
Sources,  under  the  supervision  of  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.G.S. 
With  an  Index,  containing  references  to  above  130,000  places.  Revised 
Edition,  strongly  bound  in  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £5  iOs.' 

The  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER:  a  General  Dictionary 

of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive.  Re¬ 
issue,  with  a  SUPPLEMENT,  brineing  the  Information  down  to  the 
Latest  lime.  Edited  by  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.G.S.  2 
large  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  with  nearly  800  Wood  Engravings  <rf  Views, 
Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  Ac.,  cloth,  £4  15s.  i 

“  This  excellent  book  of  reference.”— Athenaeum. 

The  UNIVERSE;  or,  the  Infinitely  Great  and  Infinitely 

Little.  By  F.  A,  POUCHET,  M.D.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  large 
8vo.  Illustrated  by  343  Engravings  on  Wood,  of  which  80  are  fhll 
pages,  and  4  finely  Coloured  Plates,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt 
top.  31s.  6d. 

”  We  can  honestlv  commend  this  work,  which  is  m  admirably  as  it  is 
copiously  illustrated.” — Times. 

VILLA  and  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE  :  Thirty 

Examples  of  Country  and  Surburban  Residences,  Recently  Erecteo; 
by  Nineteen  Architects  of  Repute.  Illustrated  hr  Plans,  Elevations, 
Sections,  and  Details;  with  a  full  Description  of  each  Building,  and, 
in  nearly  every  case,  a  Statement  of  the  Actual  Cost  Imperial  4to, 
haif-moroooo,  £3  10s. 

”  A  volume  that  those  about  to  build  villa  residences  or  cottages  may  use- 
Builder. 


and  BRIDALS.  By  J,  C.  Jeafireson, 

B.A.,Oxon.  3  Tols.,  8ro,  308. 

In  this  book  Mr  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than 
thi^eaddrM^ in  his  books  about  lawyers,  doctors,  and  the  clergy.  His 
Brides  and  Bridals  cannot  fall  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman 
in  Englacu.  H  e  doubt  not  that  these  volumes  will  be  carefully  sciiuned  by 
fair  eyes  of  ages  and  convictions,  and  will  afford  no  less  amusement  than 
instruction.  ” — Athenaeum. 

”  1  hm  voltes  contain  something  for  all  tastes,  and  are  sure  of  a  lasting 
popuu^ty  .  The  lighter  parts  of  Mr  Jeaffreson’s  subject  are  treated  in  a 
very  bright  and  pleasant  spirit.”— Daily  News. 

*!  Mr  Jeafflreson  never  fails  to  avail  himself  of  every  source  of  information 
to  iUustrate  and  adorn  his  subject.*  His  present  woi^  is  not  at  all  inferior 
to  the  light,  sparkling  volumes  which  he  has  given  us.”— Examiner. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 


FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

*  Breezie  Langton,'  Ac.  3  vols. 

TBEVOR  COTJET.  By  Mrs  H.  B.  Pauli.  3v»ls. 

This  novel  will  delight  many  readers.”— Morning  Post. 

CLARA  LEVESQUE.  By  William  Gilbert.  3  vols. 

'*  A  work  of  real  power  and  originality.”— Standard. 

‘•A  right  down  good  story.”— Illustrated  News. 

”  A  cleverly  written  and  skilfully  constructed  book.”— John  Bull. 

BESSIE.  By  Julia  Ravanagh,  Author  of*  Nathalie.’  3t, 

”  Bessie’s  love  story  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  autobiography  Miss 
Kavaiugh  has  produced.”— Athenteum. 

AMY  STENNETT.  3  vols. 

**A  novel  of  more  than  average  merit.”— Athenaeum. 

FATBDSR  GODFREY.  By  the  Author  of  *  Anne  Dysart/ 

&0.  3  vols.  [Nov.  29. 


fully  study. 

The  GARDENER’S  ASSISTANT:  Practical  and 

Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the 
Kitchen.  Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden  and  the  Cultivation  of  Green¬ 
house  and  Stovehouse  Plants.  By  ROBERT  THOMPSON,  late  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick.  Large  8v  o, 
finely  Coloured  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts,  cloth,  318.  6d. 

“The  best  compendious  treatise  on  modem  gardening.”— Daily  Telt* 
graph. 

WONDERS  of  tho  HUMAN  BODY:  a  P^ular 

Account  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  lYame. 
From  the  French  of  A»  LE  PILEUR,  M.D.  Post  8to,  with  45 
Engravings  on  Wood,  by  L6velll^,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

GERLACH’S  GERMAN-ENGLTSH  and  ENGLISH- 

GEUMAN  DICTIONARY.  The  Cheapest  and  most  copious  PorUble 
German  Dictionary  published.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  3s. 

THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  BOOK  OF  TRAVELS  EVER 

PUBLISHED. 

A  JOURNEY  ACROSS  SOUTH  AMERICA  from 

the  PACIFIC  to  the  ATLANTIC  OCEAN.  By  PAUL  MARCOY. 
Illustrated  by  600  fine  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Ten  Coloured  Maps 
Now  publishing  ^  Subscription,  elegantly  printed  on  super-royal  4lo 
to  form  Sixteen  Divisions,  each  4s. ;  or  four  half-volumes,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges,  each  21s.  (Divisions  1  to  10,  and  half-vola  I.  and  II .  now 
ready.) 

“  May  be  read  with  plessnre  and  profit  from  first  to  last.  If  the  British 
public  will  not  believe  that  there  is  more  sound  instruction  in  such  a  work 
as  this  than  in  a  geographical  manual,  and  more  amusement  than  in  a  novel, 
we  can  only  say,  let  it  alone.” — Times. 

OR  OQILVIE'S  DICTIONARIES. 

The  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY;  English,  Techno- 

logical  and  Scientific.  Adapted  to  the  Present  SUte  of  Literature, 
Sdence,  and  Art.  With  Supplement.  Upwards  of  2,500  Engravings 
on  Woo<L  2  large  vole.,  imperial  8vo,  cloth,  £4. 

The  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY ; 

Explanatory,  Pronouncing,  and  Etymological.  About  800  Engravings 
on  Wood.  Large  8vo,  clotn,  25b. 

The  STUDENT’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  Etymo¬ 
logical,  Pronoun«.-ing,  and  Explanatory.  About  300  Engravings  on 
Wood.  Imperial  16mo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  half  moroooo,  I4s. 

A  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE;  being  an  Abridgement  by  the  Author  of  the  ‘Stu¬ 
dent’s  Dictionary.’  Cheaper  Edition,  imperial  16mo,  cloth,  red 
edges,  38.  6A 

London;  BLACKIE  and  SONS,  Paternoster-buildings. 


rORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  DICKENS 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS 


WITH  POKTBAITB  A>'D  1LUJ8TBAT10N9,  PBICS  Hs. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL 


The  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 


By  Anthony 


rsoif  THE  ‘times. 

“Mr  Trollope  has  builded  the  towerof  his  literary  achievements  yet  three 
volumes  higher ;  still  it  shows  no  signs  of  tottering,  for  these  last  bricks  laid 
upon  its  high  battlements  are  well-nigh  as  good  a  sample  as  those  which 
bear  the  weight  of  the  stractnre.  *  The  Eustace  Diamonds’  may  fearlessly 
compare  with  any  of  Mr  Trollope’s  earliest  and  best  known  novels.” 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  WILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS,  &  CO. 


COLLINS’S  ELEHENTART  AVO  ADVANCED  SCIENCE  SEBIE 

Adapted  to  the  requiremente  of  the  South  Kensington  Syllabus,  for  Students  in  Science  and  Art 
Classes,  and  Higher  and  Middle  Class  Schools. 

The  Publifhers  have  mach  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  Science  Teachinff  .to  the  following  Works,  which  are  being  prepared  by 
rrofessors  and  Teachers  of  the  greatest  experience  and  success  in  their  respective 
Departments.  The  Names  of  the  Authors  will  be  a  suflScient  guarantee  that  the  Works 
are  not  got  up  simply  to  cram  Students  for  Examination,  but  with  the  view  of  fully  and 
accurately  teaching  the  Subjects  embraced  in  the  different  Sciences.  It  is  hoped  that,  by 
offering  the  Maximum  of  Excellence  at  the  Minimum  of  Cost,  this  Series  of  Scientific 
Books  will  greatly  aid  in  the  extension  of  Science  Teaching  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

ELEMENTARY  SERIES. 

Printed  uniformly  in  fcap.  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  cloth  lettered,  price  la.  each. 

*1.  PRACTICAL  PLANE  and  SOLID  12.  GEOLOGY.  ByW.  S.  Davis,  LL.D., 
OKOMETRY.  By  HENRT  ANGEL.  Derby. 

•o  ,  *13.  MINERALOGY.  By  John  H. 

•2.  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION  and  COLLINS,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institu* 

DRAWING.  By K.  TOMKINS, Queen’s  tion,  Falmouth. 

«  *14.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  By, 

3.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  —  JOHN  ANGELL,  Grammar  School, 

Maaon,  Brick,  Plumber,  and  Slater  Manchester. 

BURN,  C.E.,  15.  ZOOLOGY.  By  M.  Harbison, 

TiTTf  r  m  vri  rTkxrcT’DTrnrrTriT^’  Model  Schools,  Newtonards. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION—  *16.  VEGETABLE  ANATOMY  and 

Cannier,  Joiner,  and  Iron  Work.  By  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  J.  H.  BALFOUR, 

17.  SYSTEMATIC  and"^  ECONOMIC 
DRAWING.  By  S.  THEARLE,  Lon-  BOTANY.  By  J.  H.  BALFOUR,  M.D, 

*j.  PURE  MATHEMATICS.  By  Lewis  Mater, 

SERGEANT.  B. A.  (Camb.),  London.  *20.  NAVIGATION.  By  Henry  Evers, 
•6.  THEORETICAL  MECHANICS.  By  LL.D.,  Charles’  Science  School,  Ply. 

WILLIAM  ROSSirER,  F.R.A.S.,  mouth. 

F.C.8.,  Ac..  London.  21.  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  By 

*7.  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  By  HENRY  EVERS,  LL.D. 

WILLIAM  ROSSITER.  F.R.A.S.,  ”‘22.  STEAM  and  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

F.C.H.,  Ac..  London.  — Land  and  Marine.  By  HENRY 

*8.  ACOUSTICS,  LIGHT,  and  HEAT.  EVERS,  LL.D. 

By  W’lLLIAM  LEES,  51. Edin-  •STEAM  and  the  STEAM  ENGINE 
burgh.  — Locomotive.  By  HENRY  EVERS. 

*9.  MAGNETISxM  and  ELECTRICITY. 

By  JOHN  ANGELL,  Grammar  School,  *23.  P  H  Y  S  LC  A  L  GEOGRAPHY.  By 
kfanchester.  JOHN  MACTURK,  F.B.G.S,  Tilli- 

*10.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  Dr  coultry. 

W.  B.  KEMSHEAD,  Dulwich  College,  *PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By 
London.  JOHN  HOWARD,  Islington  Science 

•11.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  ByW.  .  ^ 

MARSHALL  WATTS.  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  ASTRONOMY.  By  John  J.  Plummer, 

Grammar  School,  Gigglcdwick.  The  Observatory,  Durham. 
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Printed  uniformly  in  post  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  cloth  lettered,  price  2s.  6d.  each 

1.  PRACTICAL  PLANE  and  SOLID  10.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
GEOMETRY.  By  Professor  F.  A.  T.  E.  THORPE.  Ph.  D.,  Pr( 

BRADLEY,  London.  Chemist^,  Glasgow. 


2.  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION  and 

DRAWING.  ByE.  T05I KINS, Queen’s 
College,  Liverpool. 

3.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  By 

R.  SCOTT  BURN,  C.E.,  Edinburgh. 

4.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTl'RE  and 

DRAWING.  By  S.  THEARLE, 
London. 

6.  P  U  R  E  MATHEMATICS.  By 

EDWARD  ATKINS,  B.Sc.  (London), 
Leicester. 

C.  THEORETICAL  MECHANICS. 
By  P.  GUTHRIE  TAIT,  Professor  of 
Katural  Philosophy,  Edinburgh. 

7.  APPLIED  MECHANICS.  By  Pro¬ 

fessor  O.  REYNOLDS,  Owens  College, 
Bfanchester. 

9.  MAGNETISM  and  ELECTRICITY. 


NEW  SERIES  OF 

Beautifully  illustrated  ;  specially  adapted 

NEW  CODE  PROGRESSIVE  READER 
—First  Primer,  32  pp.  fcap.  8vo  sewed.  Id. 

NEW  CODE  PROGRESSIVE  READER 
—Second  Primer,  64  pp.  fcap.  8ro  sewed,  2d. 

NEW  CODE  PROGRESSIVE  READER 
—  First  Standard,  00  pp.  extra  fcap.  Svo  cloth, 
4d. 

NEW  CODE  PROGRESSIVE  READER 
—Second  Standard,  120  pp.  extra  leap.  8vo 
cloth,  Od. 


COLLINS’S  SEEIES 

OF 

FIEST-OLASS  ATLASES. 

■  ■■  o 

Atlases  of  Modem  Geography. 

Crown  Series,  9  by  7i  inches. 

The  Primary  Atlas.  16  Maps,  4to,  stiff 
cover,  6d. 

The  School  Board  Atlas.  24  Mans  4to 
cloth.  Is.  •  F  »  » 

Imperial  Series,  13  inches  by  11  inches 
The  Advanced  Atlas.  32  Maps,  4to.  doth 
3s.  6d.  ’ 

The  Student’s  Atlas.  38  Maps,  with  a 
copious  Index,  8vo,  cloth,  68 
The  Collegiate  Atlas.  32  Modem  and  18 
Historical  Maps,  with  Index,  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d 

Atlases  of  Physical  Geography. 

Demy  Series,  1 1  by  9  inches. 

The  Primary  Atlas  of  Physical  Geographv. 

16  Maps,  stiff  cover.  Is.  '  ^  ^ 

The  Pocket  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography. 

16  Maps,  demy  Svo,  cloth  lettered,  2s? 

The  Progressive  Atlas  of  Phvsical  Geo¬ 
graphy.  16  Maps,  demy  4to,  cloth  lettered.  2s. 
Imperial  Series,  13  by  11  inches. 

The  Portable  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography. 
20  Maps,  mounted  on  Guards,  cloth  lettered. 
38. 6d.  ’ 

The  Student’s  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography. 
20  Maps,  with  Letter-press  Description,  and 
100  Woodcut  Illustrations,  5s. 

A  tlasei  of  Historical  Geography. 

The  Pocket  Atlas  of  Historial  Geography. 
16  5Iap8,  Imperial  16mo,  stiff  corer,  Is  ;  or 
cloth  lettered,  is.  6d. 

The  Crown  Atlas  of  Historical  Geography. 
16  Maps,  crown  Svo  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press,  2s.  6d. 

Atlases  of  Classical  Geography. 

The  Pocket  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography. 

15  Maps,  imperial  16mo,  cloth  lettered,  la  6d. 
The  Crown  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography. 
15  Maps,  imperial  16mo,  Descriptive  Letter¬ 
press  by  LEONARD  SCHMITZ,  LL.D. 
Cloth  lettered,  2s.  6d. 


By  F.  GUTHRIE,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Royal  JOHN  YOUNG,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Geo- 

School  of  Mines,  London.  '  logy,  Glasgow  University. 

Those  marked  *  will  be  ready  during  November,  and  most  of  the  others  during  the  Session. 


10.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By 

T.  E.  THORPE,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of 
Chemistry.  Glasgow. 

11.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  James 

DEWAR,  F.R.S.C.,  Edinburgh. 

12.  GEOLOGY.  By  John  Young,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Geology,  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity. 

14.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  John 

CLELAND,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Physiology,  Galway. 

15.  ZOOLOGY.  By  Edwin  Rat  Lankes- 

TER,  M.A..  Oxon,  London. 

20.  NAVIGATION.  By  Henrt  Evers, 

LL.D. 

21.  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  By 

HENRY  EVERS,  LL.D.,  Plymouth. 
*22.  STEAM  and  the  STEAM  ENGINE. 
— I.and,  Marine,  and  Locomotive.  By  H. 
EVERS* 

23.  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By 

JOHN  YOUNG,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Geo- 
logy,  Glai^ow  University. 


READING  BOOKS. 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  Code. 

NEW  CODE  PROGRESSIVE  READER 
—Third  Standard,  160  pp.  extra  fcap.  8vo 
cloth,  9d. 

NEW  CODE  PROGRESSIVE  READER 
—Fourth  Standard,  200  pp.  extra  fcap.  8ro 
cloth,  is. 

NEW  CODE  PROGRESSIVE  READER 
— Fifth  Standard,  exti;a  fcap.  Svo  cloth. 
Is.  3d.  [Nearly  ready. 

NEW  CODE  PROGRESSIVE  READER 
—Sixth  Standard,  extra  fcap.  8vo  cloth. 
Is.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 


Atlases  of  Scripture  Oet^aphy. 

The  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography.  16  Maps 
crown  4to,  stiff  cover,  9(L  ;  or  with  Questions 
on  each  Map,  Is. 

Atlases  of  Blank  Projections  and  Outlines. 

Crown  Series.  16  Maps,  11  by  9  inches, 
6d. 

Imperial  Series.  16  Maps,  13  by  11  inches, 
Is.  6d. 

Collins's  New  English  Dictionaries, 
Etymological,  Derivative,  Explanatory, 
Fronoimcing,  and  Smonyinous.  Illustrated 
with  Woodcuts. 

The  Pocket  Dictionary.  320  pages,  cloth, 
250  Illustrations,  6d. 

The  National  Dictionary.  400  pages,  cloth, 
250  Illustrations,  Is. 

The  Dictionary  of  Derivations.  400  pages, 
cloth.  Is. 

The  Dictionary  of  Synonyms.  368  pages, 
cloth.  Is. 

The  Cabinet  Dictionary.  980  pages,  cloth, 
750  Illustrations,  Ss. 

The  Library  Dictionary.  1,088  pages, 
cloth,  1,000  Illustrations,  lOs.  6cL 

Collins’s  Series  of  Drawing-Books. 

The  Advanced  Drawing-Book:  a  Series 
of  Lessons  for  Senior  Pupils,  in  24  Bwks, 
containing  Eight  Leaves  each.  In  royal  4to, 
each  6d. 

The  Progressive  Interleaved  Drawing- 
Book.  By  U.  N.  WOOLNOTH,  W.S.A. 
With  superior  Blank  Paper  for  Exercises.  In 
18  Books.  In  fcap.  4to,  12  pages,  with  cover, 
each  2d.  .  t>  i. 

The  Progressive  Penny  Drawing-Book. 
In  18  Books,  each  Id. 

Collins’s  Free-Hand  Drawing-Books.  Nos. 
1  to  4,  First  Grade ;  Nos.  5  to  8,  Second 
Grade.  Post  4to,  each  2d.  , 

Linear  Perspective.  Designed  for  Second 
Grade  Examination  of  the  Science 
Department.  By  HKNRY  HODGE,  Wia- 
chester  Training  College.  Post  4to,  Is.  60. 
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